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The Federal Career Service—What Next? 


By HERBERT EMMERICH and G. LYLE BELSLEY 


Public Administration Clearing House 


HERE are signs and portents that the 

American federal career service is in 

danger; and since this danger has be- 
come acute at a time of change in Administra- 
tion, it is easy to think of it entirely in terms of 
political tactics. This, however, is to see only 
one phase of a complex situation; for the 
threat to the public service lies as much in at- 
titudes and prejudices generally held as it does 
in any specific partisan action. 

Moreover, since states and cities are appre- 
hensive about what will happen at the federal 
level, the situation affects not only Washington 
but the entire nation. Indeed, because of the 
large participation of Americans in foreign af- 
fairs and in the work of international agencies, 
the situation can be said to have international 


repercussions. 
What is the danger and what can be done to 
avoid it? 


I 

o put the subject in proper perspective, we 
Tonouta point with pride before we view 
with alarm. The fact is that there ts an Amceri- 
can public service to protect and defend. 
Seventy years of civil service reform, with ex- 
tension of the merit system by every President 
since Chester Arthur, have developed a federal 
service possessed of competence, integrity, 
loyalty, and self-respect. Government has 
grown to unprecedented size and encompasses 
an immense variety of activities. Its agencies 
and bureaus operate in the most complex fields 
of human endeavor, with ramifications that 
affect the lives and property of people in every 
corner of the country and in many foreign 
lands. With these developments, thousands of 
good Americans of great ability and technical 
qualifications have found it possible to cast 
their lot with the federal service and to find in 


it satisfactory careers to which they can devote 
their lives. 

In proof, one has only to think of some of 
the great contributions that have been made 
to science, industry, agricuiture, and to the 
American people generally through the service 
of the staffs of the Bureau of Standards, the 
Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
the Public Health Service, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, the Geological Survey, and the great 
economic and statistical bureaus such as the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the former 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on whose 
impartial determinations many wage rates and 
farm prices have depended. And these are just 
a few random samples cited for purposes of 
illustration. 

The work of these and scores of other agen- 
cies of similar importance deeply affect the 
lives and fortunes of our people, and the eco- 
nomic progress of our free society. Many of 
them have developed a fine esprit de corps and 
their members are proud to be identified with 
them. Their progress and the quality of their 
personnel have been due not only to the in- 
fluence of the more formal methods of com- 
petitive civil service but also to the active and 
vigorous interest taken in their competence 
and quality by the organized professions out- 
side of the government. It would be unthink- 
able to return them to the incompetence of ap- 
pointees under political patronage, 

The dual problem of the American public 
service is to increase its flexibility and respon- 
siveness to political change at the same time 
that its competence and stability are enhanced. 
In working to these ends, we proceed on the as- 
sumption that under the American system of 
government the head of the executive estab- 
lishment is the President of the United States, 
that the Constitution requires him to see that 
the laws shall be faithfully executed, and that 
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the primary duty of the political officials of 
his Administration and of the carcer service is 
to carry out his program competently, dili- 
gently, and loyally. 

It is difficult to see how any President can 
discharge his great responsibilities effectively 
unless these points are clearly recognized and 
the integrity of the executive function is firmly 
preserved. It is equally difficult to see how the 
executive function can be held intact if the 
career service is weakened. Since the President 
seldom makes a good target for attack, those 
who would hinder the President often resort to 
attacks against the personnel serving him— 
both his political aides and career workers. 
Any significant intrusion, from whatever 
source or for whatever motive, upon the in- 
tegrity, competence, or morale of the career 
service impairs the effectiveness with which the 
executive branch can operate and thus detracts 
from the strength of the institution of the 
Presidency. This is one of the reasons why all 
Presidents, since the adoption of the Pendleton 
Act in 1883, have protected themselves from 
pressures outside the executive branch by ex- 
tending the merit system in the federal govern- 
ment. 

It must be recognized at the outset that a 
new Administration succeeding one that has 
been in office for many years faces no easy task 
in taking control of a service that employs al- 
most two and one-half million civilians and an 
even greater number of military personnel. 
One of these problems relates to the appoint- 
ments that a new Administration must be free 
to make in order to be assured that its policies 
will prevail throughout the service. Estimates 
of the number of such appointments have 
varied from 700 to 5,000 positions, depending 
on the assumptions made by the estimator and 
the way in which the problem is defined. The 
higher figure includes many positions that 
would be used for purely patronage purposes 
and that clearly need not be changed in order 
to exercise control over the service, Figures 
near the lower limit seem far more realistically 
intended to assist the President and his princi- 
pal aides in exercising policy and management 
control over the executive branch. For the 
most part, they concern the officers in top posi- 
tions in Washington, and a few in the field. 
The notion that a postmaster is a policy off- 


cial, and that every time the Administration 
changes thousands of them have to be re 
moved, is obsolete. Increasingly the Post Office 
Department has come to be regarded as a busi- 
nesslike service, which must be swiltly, com- 
petently, and economically managed, pri- 
marily by a trained career staff. Indeed, during 
the Truman Administration, a career man was 
appointed Postmaster General. This is a pol- 
icy-determining position—practically the only 
one in the huge department—and placing a 
career ofhcial at the Cabinct level was carrying 
the principle of nonpolitical appointment too 
far. 

Furthermore, in the extension of the civil 
service to career groups of employees, the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations gen- 
crally followed the practice of “covering in” by 
noncompetitive examination the incumbents 
who were qualified at the time of the exten- 
sions. A similar practice has prevailed under 
every President since the passage of the Pendle- 
ton Act. In fact, prior to about 1930, it was the 
general practice to “blanket in” incumbents 
without requiring them to qualify noncom- 
petitively. The opposition has always feared 
that this practice increased the number of per- 
sons in the public service who would be un- 
sympathetic to its programs when it was re- 
turned to power. However, with the years, as 
persons leave the serv'ce and vacancies are 
filled by competitive methods, partisan influ- 
ence, if any exists, tends to diminish. 

There are, for example, no factual bases for 
believing that there was a preponderance of 
Democrats in the civil service in the District of 
Columbia at the close of the Truman Adminis- 
tration, On the contrary, there is strong reason 
to believe that if one could determine how 
these civil servants would have voted in the 
1952 election, it would be found that they did 
not vary greatly from the rest of the popula- 
tion. It is significant that the two counties in 
Virginia and the two in Maryland adjacent to 
the District of Columbia which are populated 
by a heavy proportion of federal employees 
voted overwhelmingly for Eisenhower in 1952. 
Three of them gave majorities to Dewey in 
1948 and 1944, and the fourth was Democratic 
by a paper-thin margin in cach of those years. 

But even if the opposition, on coming to 
power, should find the civil service composed 
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of a majority of employees who have voted 
against it, there is no evidence to support the 
belief that those employces will not respond to 
new policies and new approaches under new 
political leadership, provided that they know 
what the policics and programs are. The com- 
plexity and ramifications of the federal govern- 
ment are so great that political platforms 
can set forth only general attitudes and hopes. 
They are certainly not sufficiently clear or 
specific to guide the work of federal agencies 
and employees. We think it can fairly be said 
that a new Administration cannot begin to 
formulate its program until it is inaugurated 
and its principal aides are appointed and in a 
position where they can have day-to-day access 
to department files and day-to-day contact with 
department personnel. The exercise of the 
functions of office, and firsthand acquaintance 
with governmental problems and the pressures 
they gencrate, are great and necessary influ- 
ences in policy formulation. Today the de- 
velopment of an Administration's program has 
to be an inside job that must be done largely 
after the political chicfs have had some time to 
get their fect under their desks. 

During the first year of his Administration, 
President Eisenhower and his department 
heads in department after department ap- 
pointed revicw committees to evaluate and 
make recommendations relating to Icgislative 
and administrative policies. Some completed 
their work only as the first year of the new Ad- 
ministration came to a close, and many were 
still at work as the second year opened. Until 
these policy recommendations emanate from 
the committees, are adopted by the Adminis- 
tration, and are passed by the Congress where 
legislation is required, there can be no real test 
of whether the permanent career service is pre- 
pared to follow a new line. In the meantime, 
thousands of loyal, intelligent federal officials 
have been frantically endeavoring to find out 
what the new line is. For the most part they are 
prepared to carry it out cheerfully and loyally. 
Where they cannot conscientiously do so, they 
must have the courage to ask for a transfer or 
to present their resignations; for there is no 
place for sabotage or contumacy or lobbying 
on the part of carcer officials against a known 
and clear policy of the responsible political ad- 
ministrators. 


An immediate danger to the morale of the 
public service lies in the fact that many mem- 
bers of the new Administration made no effort 
to get government cmployecs to demonstrate 
their loyalty and willingness to cooperate. At 
the beginning, in some agencies, the new offi- 
cials brought with them a great distrust—some 
have called it a “built-in bias”—of civil serv- 
ants. One of the important duties of a top civil 
servant is to draw on his long experience and 
to point out to political officers the rationale 
of existing policies and the possible difhiculties 
in new proposals. But such action has too often 
been interpreted by new policy officials, not 
yet sure of themselves, as resistance. A few had 
brought with them the unfortunate prevailing 
stercotypes of [ederal workers before becoming 
acquainted with them, held them at arm's 
length, and failed from the start to try to de- 
velop good personal relations. This was a dis- 
appointing and humiliating experience for 
many employces. It resulted in needless feel- 
ings of fear and insecurity, and made no con- 
tribution whatever to effecting a smooth tran- 
sition from the old to the new Administration. 
It undoubtedly contributed to delays in new 
program development. Time and familiarity 
seem to be correcting this situation. 

The desire on the part of the Republicans to 
identify certain positions at the top of the fed- 
eral pyramid which should be filled by persons 
sympathetic to their program is both natural 
and proper. But we seriously doubt that the 
new Schedule C category of exempt positions 
provides the appropriate means of achieving 
that desire or of facilitating the proper rela- 
tionship between career employees and politi- 
cal officials. Schedule C is based completely on 
the so-called policy-determining and confiden- 
tial nature of positions and through definition 
can be made to apply to far too many levels of 
the service. It is doubtful whether this is the 
most effective criterion for deciding what po- 
sitions should be placed in the exempt cate- 
gory. Most career officials deal in confidential 
matters of many kinds and participate in the 
policy-forming process when in the ordinary 
course of their duties they make recommenda- 
tions to their superiors. Employees far down 
the administrative line are performing func- 
tions of this kind all the time; they should not 
be obliged to occupy excepted positions in 
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order to do so. If policy determination is con- 
strued too inclusively, then this approach 
threatens to place beyond the reach of career 
workers too many of the positions of responsi- 
bility, interest, and importance which must be 
in the career service if it is to attract and hold 
competent personnel. In fact, the career service 
can be seriously stunted through such an ap- 
proach. 

The high-ranking official who has the power 
to decide what the department does or what it 
recommends to Congress should be done, who 
appears before congressional committees and 
the public as the protagonist of the policy, 
who is in the front line urging the policy, and 
who in every sense of the term is a political 
policy-determining executive performs the 
kind of function that should exempt him from 
the career service, and is the type of employee 
who should be appointed by the Administra- 
tion. It is this different criterion, enlarged 
upon in subsequent paragraphs, that might 
well be substituted for the present Schedule C. 
While this criterion is subject to some interpre- 
tation, as is any except a rigid mechanical one, 
it would seem to be a more valid approach to 
this problem than the one now being used. 


Il 


nN A further explanation of this general ap- 
proach, it may be useful to give some at- 
tention to the position of bureau chief, in 
which great competence and experience must 
be combined with flexibility and responsive- 
ness. One of the authors of this article paid 
particular attention to this problem in another 
place under the head of “The Continuing 
Pressures for Bureau Autonomy.”! There he 
stated that “the forces of [bureau] autonomy 
operate constantly to impair the President's 
ability to supervise and direct the administra- 
tion of the executive function.” There is no 
question that the competence of government 
agencies has been greatly increased since the 
beginning of the century by the tendency to 
elevate to the level of bureau chief persons of 
great expertise who have the support of their 
professional groups outside the government. 
But the relationships of the bureau chief with 
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his outside professional constituency, with 
committees and subcommittees in Congress, 
and even with individual key senators and con- 
gressmen, make him peculiarly unresponsive 
to the head of the department of which his 
bureau is a part and to the President who has 
the ultimate responsibility for the manner in 
which he discharges his duties. This unrespon- 
siveness is particularly marked in the services 
which have the greatest homogeneity of profes- 
sional background, the greatest expertise, and 
the finest esprit de corps. The devotion of their 
chiefs to their own programs is frequently su- 
perb, but this very single-mindedness may in- 
terfere with their.responsiveness to the pro- 
gram of the Administration as a whole. 

This is a continuing problem which the 
Brownlow Commitiee and the first Hoover 
Commission both recognized. It occurs in the 
normal course of government operations with- 
out regard to partisan influences in the politi- 
cal party sense. It is not a matter of Repub- 
licans versus Democrats, or vice versa. In fact 
it will be misunderstood and not properly 
treated if it is viewed in such partisan terms. 

Because of its relationship to problems of 
the career service, the time has come for a 
serious, high-level review of the role and status 
of the bureau chief. Bureaus differ in the com- 
plexity and controversiality of their programs; 
some are engaged in highly technical functions 
while others carry on more routine activities. 
Our concern here is with the bureau chief con- 
strued in the broadest sense of this term—the 
professional who is the administrator of a 
major operating program. Some of the proposi- 
tions which such a review should include may 
be briefly stated. 

The bureau chief, like other high officials in 
the career service, should be appointed by 
rank, and rank and compensation should in- 
here in him as a person. This rank and pay 
should follow him whatever his future assign- 
ments in the government service may be.? 

The head of the department should have the 
right to appoint the bureau chief from any- 
where within the career service (or in excep- 
tional cases from outside), the only indispen- 
sable condition being that he possess com- 
petence and professional qualifications and 
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have the administrative ability to head an 
operating program. In the case of bureau chief 
positions, a good argument could be made for 
the use of Schedule B, which calls for an expert 
not competitively chosen but mecting the qual- 
ifications for the position determined by the 
Civil Service Commission. ‘The bureau chief 
should be appointed by the agency head with- 
out Senate confirmation. If he is selected from 
outside the career service he should be subject 
to replacement at the discretion of the agency 
head. If he is selected from within the career 
service, he should retain his basic status and 
rights without gaining permanent tenure in his 
new position. If he is replaced as a result of a 
change of Administration and has civil service 
status, two courses should be open: (i) he 
should be transferred, with the rank and pay he 
has attained, to another position as an adviser, 
as a research worker, as the head of a mission, 
or as chief of a bureau or operating unit, or (2) 
he should be retired under special liberal pro- 
visions that are not bound by the limited 
formulas of the present Retirement Act. ‘The 
only exceptions would be where serious defi- 
ciencies have been found in his conduct or per- 
formance which would require his separation 
from the federal service for cause. 

These proposals would establish a new tradi- 
tion for the position of bureau chief. The posi- 
tion would be one to which a member of the 
civil service could be transferred and from 
which he or she could be removed without loss 
of status or prestige, or to which in unusual 
cases a person from outside could be ap- 
pointed. In either event there should be no 
diminution of the high technical standards 
which have been achieved for many bureau 
chief positions. Nor should sordid and petty 
grounds for removal, such as were put forward 
in the Astin case, be permitted to reflect on a 
service of high scientific integrity. On the other 
hand, there should be no implication that the 
position of bureau chief belongs as a matter of 
right to the member of the bureau with the 
longest term of service, or that his transfer is 
a reflection on his general usefulness to the 
service, or that the head of the department 
cannot at all times have in the post a man of 
his own choosing on whose personal and de- 
partmental loyalty he can fully depend. 

At the same time, the political and policy- 
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determining role of the bureau chief should be 
diminished. Relations with congressmen and 
congressional committees should be handled 
not at the level of the bureau chief but at the 
level of the ofhce of the secretary of the depart- 
ment and primarily by one of the assistant 
secretaries whose function is principally politi- 
cal and policy-determining. The policy ofhcers, 
not the bureau chief, should make the final 
determination of the department's programs 
and policies and should espouse and defend 
them before congressional committees and the 
public. The bureau chief should have a more 
anonymous role. He should have the job of 
expertly operating the service under his juris- 
diction and of making technical recommenda- 
tions to the head of the department. While he 
could accompany the political officer to the 
hearings of congressional committees and assist 
him in his testimony, he should handle himself 
in such a way that he would not be personally 
identified in the congressional or public mind 
primarily with advocacy of particular pro- 
grams. The political officers of the department 
or agency, and not the bureau chief, should be 
the defenders and symbols of the Administra- 
tion’s policies. 

If this practice were adopted, it would go far 
toward establishing a clear distinction between 
the political policy-determining officers on the 
one hand and the experts and career men of 
the government on the other hand, because 
it is at the point of contact with major seg- 
ments of the public and with the legislative 
branch in particular that their proper roles 
are frequently confused. 

Admittedly this approach would place a 
great burden on the political officers of depart- 
ments. It would also presume longer service 
than the customary one or two year service of 
assistant secretaries in Washington and a far 
better command of subject matter in many 
ficlds than is now expected. These are not 
undue burdens. They are the price these offi- 
cers must pay if they are to discharge fully and 
properly the political-policy role which their 
appointments imply. This approach would 
make it incumbent on political organizations, 
educational institutions, and on business and 
the professions to furnish enough competent 
leaders qualified for such top political-policy 
assignments. 
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A corollary of this proposal is, of course, that 
the President and his agency heads must be in 
a position to appoint a sufficient number of 
competent aides to discharge these important 
political policy-determining responsibilities. 
And under no circumstances should they de- 
part from the high tradition of appointing 
competent chiefs to head complex bureaus 
which render vital service to the American 
people. 

Parenthetically, it should be said that it is 
neither good management nor good politics 
for an Administration to permit the appoint- 
ment of “congressional commissars” in con- 
troversial agencies. Such a practice destroys 
morale by breeding sycophancy and paralysis 
among the personnel, and defeats control of 
the service by the executive. As a rule such 
agents report to a single senator or congress- 
man and cannot be said to represent the will 
of his committee, his party, or the Congress as 
a whole. The result politically is frequently to 
antagonize all the other members of the Con- 
gress in the vain attempt to appease just one. 

The changes that have been suggested in 
the foregoing paragraphs would, we belicve, 
considerably strengthen the responsiveness and 
flexibility of the public service. They would be 
a move in the direction of developing a clearer 
working relationship between political officers 
and career employees. But simultancously, the 
stability and competence of the career service 
should be enhanced. Unfortunately, some re- 
cent practices and proposals have tended to 
weaken the service and others have threatened 
to impair its standards. 


Ill 
yteenr are proposals pending in Congress 


and in certain agencies, for example, which 
can be classified simply as unvarnished at- 
tempts to return great blocks of carecr posi- 
tions to a system of patronage appointments. 
There are strong representations from some 
quarters that not enough positions have been 
placed in Schedule C and that the Civil Service 
Commission has held the line too fast. There 
are increasing numbers of attacks on the per- 
sonnel of [ederal regional offices, practically 
none of whom have the responsibility for 
policy determination or for the political de- 


fense of departmental programs. Indeed many 
regional officials have been baffled by want of 
instruction on how to operate their offices dur- 
ing the period that new policy has been in the 
process of formulation. An: educational cam- 
paign is needed to acquaint the Congress and 
the general public with the fact that the fed- 
cral service has become too big and important, 
and its functions too delicate, to expect that 
when an Administration changes there will be 
new faces in every ficld office. 

There are unhappy indications that persons 
cannot be appointed or promoted to certain 
positions in the classified civil service unless 
they pass a partisan “political test.” But a 
career service based on merit cannot be de- 
veloped within a system of political clearances. 
Furthermore, the reopening of a group of civil 
service positions to political endorsement does 
not give the chief executive and his depart- 
ment heads greater control of the executive es- 
tablishment. On the contrary, it is notorious 
that employees appointed in this manner fre- 
quently lack not only the competence and the 
industry necessary to discharge their duties, 
but also rely on political influence after their 
appointments have been obtained and are not 
subject to departmental discipline. 

Perhaps the most alarming threat to the fed- 
eral career service as a whole is the pervading 
sense of insecurity and lack of morale. This 
cannot be attributed to any single cause. Prob- 
lems growing out of the loyalty and security 
program constitute one of the causes. There is 
no question that the government is justified in 
times like the present in making sure of the 
loyalty and discretion of its employees. How- 
ever, continual investigations, periodic rein- 
vestigations under a slightly different form, 
and the tremendous pressures emanating from 
the public hearings of congressional commit- 
tees on loyalty and security have had a depress- 
ing effect on the morale, independence, and 
spirit of even the loyal and discreet govern- 
ment servants. No employce knows when an 
anonymous, unsupported denunciation may 
be made against him that will cause him to be 
subjected to long periods of interrogation, usu- 
ally private but occasionally public. Now that 
the review and appeals boards have been de- 
centralized to the departments, there are vary- 
ing practices in regard to these cases. The in- 
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vestigations and hearings go on day by day in 
hundreds of cases, and it is certain that unless 
they are properly conducted they will continue 
to spread a pall of fear throughout the federal 
service. Certainly the system can be improved 
and strengthened, and certification made final, 
unless really new and serious evidence crops 
up. 

One of the greatest dangers that may result 
from a situation where employces feel harassed 
and fearful is that, taking no chances on being 
suspected of harboring disloyal or indiscreet 
thoughts, they will play safe by parroting only 
what they feel their superiors want to hear. 
They will not take the risks involved in pro- 
posing new and different approaches to prob- 
lems with which their agencies are faced, and 
will generally tend to protect themselves by 
voicing no disagreement with views that they 
may believe harmful to the programs in which 
they are involved or to the nation as a whole. 
In these circumstances the imaginative, inquir- 
ing mind, so badly needed in the complicated 
federal service, will be smothered. Competent 
and intelligent persons will increasingly de- 
cline opportunities for federal employment. 
The political policy-determining officials will 
be forced to depend to a harmful extent upon 
the work of timid or sterile minds. 

The following paragraph is an excerpt from 
a remarkable letter to the editor of the New 
York Times (printed in its issue of January 17, 
1954), written by a distinguished group of 
former foreign service officers consisting of 
Norman Armour, Robert Woods Bliss, Joseph 
C. Grew, William Phillips, and G. Howland 
Shaw: 

The conclusion has become inescapable, for in- 
stance, that a Foreign Service officer who reports on 
persons and events to the very best of his ability 
and who makes recommendations which at the time 
he conscientiously believes to be in the interest of 
the United States may subsequently find his loyalty 
and integrity challenged and may even be forced 
out of the service and discredited forever as a pri- 
vate citizen after many years of distinguished serv- 
ice. A premium therefore has been put upon re- 
porting and upon recommendations which are 
ambiguously stated or so cautiously set forth as to 
be deceiving. 

At least part of the problems relating to the 
loyalty and security of federal employces can 
be corrected if the President and his depart- 


ment heads stand firm in support of the Presi- 
dent's announced belief “that the primary re- 
sponsibility for keeping out the disloyal and 
the dangerous rests squarely on the Executive 
Branch,” and if they make it clear that the pro- 
grams to carry out this responsibility will be 
managed by that branch. 

We believe that the suppressed but neverthe- 
less real problems of morale and fair play in 
the administration of the loyalty and security 
program are at present sufficiently serious to 
justify the appointment of a high-level com- 
mission of distinguished citizens to review the 
procedures and to make suggestions for their 
further improvement. 

Another factor contributing to a feeling of 
insecurity and to a lack of morale among fed- 
eral employees is the reduction in the size of 
the federal establishment that has taken place 
or is threatened in the future. There is prob- 
ably no way of having first-rate morale in a 
service in which reductions in force are taking 
place. Certainly an Administration committed 
to an economy program has every right to re- 
duce the size of its force. In many cases reduc- 
tions are made by not filling vacant positions. 
Also, there has not been a great cutting back in 
the total number of employees. Individual re- 
adjustments are not too difhcult when there 
are plenty of employment opportunities out- 
side the government in a period of gencral 
prosperity. But there are certainly many short- 
comings in the present reduction-in-force pro- 
cedure, and there is reason to believe that the 
complicated system of “bumping,” combined 
with provisions for veterans’ preference, causes 
unnecessary insecurity and anxiety for many 
more employees than the one that is being ter- 
minated. A great deal of good can be done if 
department heads will announce when the re- 
duction program is completed so that those 
who remain will know that the operation, for 
the time being at least, is over, 

When all of the actions affecting the federal 
service—adopted independently and with little 
regard for one another—are looked at together, 
it becomes evident that if they are weakly or 
unwiscly administered they will be subject to 
abuse and will render employees vulnerable to 
political pressures and their positions open to 
patronage appointments. In their combined 
effect, they are a potential threat to the normal 
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security of employees. For example, the depart- 
ment head now has the final authority to rule 
that a civil service position is sensitive and 
then, under loyalty and security procedures, 
some of whose governing standards are so broad 
and general as to be unclear and confusing, to 
discharge the career incumbent of the sensitive 
post on security grounds. The authority of the 
department head to initiate the placing of po- 
sitions in Schedule C makes it possible, with 
the approval of the Civil Service Commission, 
to remove almost any position from the com- 
petitive civil service. Some of the causes of un- 
certainty on the part of employees date back to 
the previous Administration. Since the out- 
break of the Korean War, many positions in 
permanent agencies have been filled by tempo- 
rary appointments. They are basically vulner- 
able to patronage pressures. Promotions, on 
other than a temporary basis, have also been 
restricted. 

A number of suggestions can be made for 
correcting some of the shortcomings we have 
mentioned, It has already been suggested that 
in the case of high-level professional and ad- 
ministrative personnel rank and salary be 
vested in them personally. A person of estab- 
lished rank and good record in the career serv- 
ice whose position was abolished could remain 
for a reasonable period in a temporary assign- 
ment until a new berth was found for him 
without dislocating another competent, loyal 
employee. Questions of seniority and veterans’ 
preference connected with reduction-in-force 
practices should again be reviewed for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the possibility of retain- 
ing the most efficient employces in the federal 
service. In fact, veterans’ preference provisions 
are responsible for many of the rigidities and 
complexities in the civil service system for 
which it is constantly criticized. A thorough 
and frank review of these provisions and their 
effect on the public service is in order. The 
practice of making long-term temporary or in- 
definite appointments should be discontinued, 
and artificial restrictions on promotions 
should be lifted. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which has made a number of important 
improvements in its internal organization and 
operations, must continue to take a firm stand 


against patronage inroads into the career serv- 
ice under guise of Schedule C appointments. 

While strengthening the merit system and 
improving the morale and security of its per- 
sonnel, the federal government should not 
close the open back door. It is important that 
there be some decent and proper method of 
dropping persons who have not shown ability 
to perform competently in government work 
—but not because of a desire to replace them 
with patronage appointees. 

The federal government needs also to keep 
open at ali times the side door for the admin- 
istrative middle man, as Don K. Price has 
called him, who is neither political nor per- 
manently identified with the career service. 
The employment of businessmen and of 
trained research personnel from the universi- 
ties and private institutions, and the free flow 
from private life to government and return, is 
one of the outstanding ways in which the 
American public service differs from the closed 
services of the older European countries. This 
free flow brings freshness and life into our pub- 
lic administration; it also brings back into the 
stream of private life and to business corpora- 
tions and universities a better understanding 
of the problems, complexities, and excellencies 
of the public service. In spite of many weak- 
nesses of the dollar-a-year and without-com- 
pensation systems, they had the overwhelming 
strength in times of national emergency of per- 
forming precisely these functions—although 
their continued use in nonemergency periods 
may raise a number of serious problems. The 
increasing use of part-time consultants from 
professional and private life on a per diem basis 
or on governmental advisory committees has 
also had some of these virtues. 


IV 


NOTHER danger threatening the federal serv- 
A ice is the possibility that it cannot be 
staffed at the level of competence its vital op- 
erations demand. There are, of course, dozens 
of improvements needed in the service if it is 
to attract and retain the best people. Some of 
the more important ones may be briefly re- 
viewed. 


x 
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Executive and professional salaries continuc 
to lag seriously behind salaries for compa- 
rable work in private life and behind increases 
in the cost of living. An increase in the salary 
levels of department and agency heads and 
their principal subordinates, of members of 
key commissions and boards, and of the per- 
sonnel in the higher ranks of the career service 
is sorely needed. The correction of the present 
situation is, of course, related to pay rates in 
the legislative and judicial branches. The 
members of Congress are very sensitive to criti- 
cisms leveled against them wken they raise, or 
even discuss the possibility of raising, their 
own salaries. They are also reluctant to in- 
crease the pay of higher employees in the ex- 
ecutive branch to a level out of balance with 
their own compensation. At its last session the 
Congress established a special commission on 
judicial and congressional salaries for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the adequacy of the pay of 
members of the Judiciary and the Congress 
and of reporting to the Congress at its follow- 
ing session. Hearings which this commission 
held throughout the country indicated a grow- 
ing realization on the part of all segments of 
the community that congressional and judicial 
salaries are inadequate. The commission, in 
turn, recommended on January 15 a substan- 
tial increase in judicial and congressional sal- 
aries, bringing the latter up to $27,500. A read- 
justment of pay in these two branches is long 
overdue and should be followed by a readjust- 
ment in the higher reaches of the executive 
branch, 

The opportunities for promotion in the fed- 
eral career service should be defined and ex- 
panded. Present arbitrary limitations that 
have been established by congressional riders 
should be eliminated. A governmentwide in- 
terexchangeable pool of top career men is 
needed. The Civil Service Commission, in con- 
junction with the operating departments and 
agencies, needs to develop a more effective sys- 
tem for facilitating transfers and promotions 
across agency lines that will break down the 
barriers of prejudice and tradition that have 
frequently confined promotional opportuni- 
tics to the personnel employed in bureaus or 
work units where vacancies occur and will 
make for greater use of qualified persons in the 
service. To be most effective, this system should 


be accompanied by a more intensive program 
of personnel development and training, par- 
ticularly executive development, than has 
heretofore been available on the civil side of 
the executive branch. 

Another problem of the public service is 
that its prestige has suffered new blows in the 
continuing defamation to which it is subject. 
Misconceptions about “working for the gov- 
ernment” are so prevalent that gifted and 
promising young people are failing to enter 
the service, and many who are already in it, in 
excellent standing, are voluntarily leaving it. 
It is in the beginning grades that this situation 
is most serious. 

For twenty years the Junior Management 
Assistant cxamination and its predecessors 
have been the outstanding device for recruit- 
ing young university graduates with excellent 
records in scholarship and campus leadership 
for entrance into a career in the general civil 
service. With the aid of interne and training 
techniques, demonstrated so successfully over a 
period of years by the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, direct contacts with university 
presidents were maintained, and year after 
year a fresh crop of gifted and cager college 
graduates were brought into government serv- 
ice, to its great stimulation, Educational offi- 
cials developed a new attitude toward and in- 
terest in the general civil service as a useful and 
satisfying vocational choice for college gradu- 
ates. This movement, the result of a joint effort 
of the universities and the foundations, made a 
significant contribution to the quality and 
prestige of public service as a career for young 
people. It was a nonpartisan movement, en- 
tirely free from politics. 

Today, unfortunately, American universi- 
tics and foundations are beginning to wonder 
whether public service continues to be a career 
to be recommended to college graduates. Col- 
lege officials and students alike attest to the de- 
clining interest of students in employment in 
the federal service and to their concern that 
satisfactory careers can no longer be found 
there. In a time of general high employment, 
other avenues seem more promising and less 
risky. Many of the able young officials who 
have entered the civil service through the 
route of the JMA, with high idealism and mo- 
tivation, are frustrated and insecure. Even 
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more alarming is the marked falling off of the 
number of college graduates who are willing to 
become candidates for the JMA examination. 
The number dropped from over 21,000 in 
1950, to about 15,000 in 1952, to 8,300 in 1953. 
There has been a similar drop in the number 
of candidates for other entrance-type positions. 

There is a waning interest also in govern- 
ment as a vocation in other carcer services 
which are prestigeful and have attracted able 
and vigorous talent. The growing doubt 
among Armed Forces personnel about the 
military service as a respected carcer has been 
recognized by the Joint Chiets of Staff and has 
led to the establishment of a special ad hoc 
committee to consider and report on this prob- 
lem. ‘The committee concurred in the concern 
of the Joint Chicfs of Staff and concluded that 
“unless the present trend of career personnel 
leaving the service can be reversed, most seri- 
ous consequences to the National defense effort 
will result.” In his message on the State of the 
Union, President Eisenhower recognized this 
problem, stressed that “a professional corps is 
the heart of any security organization,” and 
recommended as one way of retaining in the 
career service of our Armed Forces “a more 
generous use of benefits important to service 
morale,” 

For many years the Foreign Service examina- 
tion attracted candidates of high quality, but 
there is a growing impression that many of the 
best qualified students are no longer applying 
and, indeed, that the universities are less en- 
thusiastic in urging them to do so. Talented 
Forcign Service ofhcers are resigning, at a time 
when the foreign responsibilities of the United 
States require the best we can command, 
There is increasing difficulty in recruiting able 
people in our temporary and technical mis- 
sions abroad, 

In these vital fields, so important to our se- 
curity and prestige at home and abroad, these 
tendencies need to be taken into account, their 
causes identified, and steps taken to turn the 
tide. The universities, the professional socic- 
ties, and the foundations have a special duty 
not to let this situation—in which they have 
demonstrated so much leadership and in 
which they have a considerable stake—deteri- 
orate to the point where the public service be- 
comes permanently eroded. 


A new Administration has a responsibility 
as well as an opportunity to redefine and 
clarify the prospects that a life career in the 
public service offers to promising people who 
have invested a large amount of time and 
money in training themselves for useful and 
satisfying careers. And the attitude of the pub- 
lic toward such people needs to change. Why 
should not every student who passes the ex- 
ceedingly difhcult JMA examination, for ex- 
ample, receive as much notice and honor in his 
home town and campus press as the young 
folks who have won the coveted 4-H awards? 


Vv 


MM‘ of these things seem simple enough to 
do; but is the climate right? Rowland 
Egger* and others have asked this question re- 
cently in connection with governmental career 
programs. The frankest and easiest reply is 
that it is not. But this should not lead to a doc- 
trine of despair and inertia, or it will never be 
right again. Unlike the weather, this is a kind 
of climate over which man has considerable 
control, It would be unpardonable exaggera- 
tion to wring our hands and to cry that all is 
lost. In fact, there is such a large area of accom- 
plishment, opportunity, and hope in the ca- 
reer service that is firmly grounded in our in- 
stitutions, that a resolute effort to change atti- 
tudes for the better has excellent possibilities 
of success. However the current crop of gradu- 
ates may regard the public service, it is true 
that the government continues to present a 
challenging and attractive career opportunity 
to young Amcricans, including those who have 
had exceptional advantages in education and 
training. It is particularly suited to those who 
do not frustrate casily; for, like every vocation, 
government service has its special hazards and 
heartaches. 

No better brief statement concerning public 
service careers, their satisfactions and also their 
hazards, can be found than a recent advertise- 
ment in the “career series” sponsored by the 
New York Life Insurance Company. This 
statement on the government service was writ- 
ten in 2 remarkably temperate and balanced 
vein by Robert Moses, himself an able and dis- 


*Rowland Egger, “Is the Climate Right?” Personnel 
Administration (July, 1953), pp. 1-5- 
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tinguished career man in government, at pres- 
ent commissioner of parks lor New York City. 
That a private corporation should sponsor 
such a series of paid advertisements, and 
should include therein two full pages of de- 
scription of government service as a career op- 
portunity for young Americans, is in itself a 
promising sign. Such a thing would have been 
inconceivable twenty-five years ago. 

Heartening, too, is an article in the Novem- 
ber, 1953, issue of Fortune magazine, entitled 
“This Is a Bureaucrat.” It describes the work, 
life, and attitudes of a distinguished civil serv- 
ant, Roger W. Jones, assistant director for leg- 
islative reference of the United States Bureau 
of the Budget. The editors of Fortune put the 
following lead before this article: 


Just because you once had a run-in with some 
ofhcious functionary in Washington, you may not 
know all about bureaucrats. Some of them you'd 
be lucky to have in your own management. Here, 
the story of one civil servant who gives the public 
an ample money's worth of service. 


The federal service should be a source of pride 
to the American people, and articles of this 
kind tend to correct the sensational news 
storics about occasional cases of disloyalty and 
dishonesty which, as every one knows, make 
headlines more often than do stories of the 
day-by-day competent and loyal work which 
characterizes the public service. A businessman 
returning from a period of Washington service 
recently told us that he would hate to be called 
to account for every action in the business or 
private lives of his 5,000 employees, yet in the 
federal government the slightest transgression 
of a minor official may at any moment become 
a threat to an otherwise well-run Administra- 
tion. 

And it is primarily the press and the citizens 
themselves who must take a different attitude 
toward government employces if the climate of 
public service is to become healthful. They 
must cease to regard government officials as a 
pariah caste. They will not get cheaper govern- 
ment, lower taxes, or better service by spread- 
ing the canard that everyone on a public pay- 
roll is incompetent, lazy, disloyal, or abnormal. 
The morale of a public service in a {ree society 
needs to be high, and its morale depends 
greatly on the esteem in which fellow citizens 


hold it. The press can make a major contribu- 
tion in this matter by a more positive ap- 
proach. Why should not all Americans show a 
sense of pride in our “civic victories,” as Rich- 
ard S. Childs calls them, rather than continu- 
ally concentrating on efforts to disclose and 
castigate the occasional transgressions and 
shortcomings in the public service? How can 
we continue to spread the gospel of the Ameri- 
can way of life among other nations if we con- 
tinue indiscriminately to deride our own pub- 
lic service? 


VI 


N THE last twenty years there have been three 
landmarks of advance in the public person- 
nel held. In 1935, the privately financed Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
reported its belief that civil service systems had 
a larger mission than the negative one of pre- 
venting patronage appointments—that they 
had the positive duty to make a career oppor- 
tunity of the public service. This major finding 
of a distinguished group had an cnormous in- 
fluence on civil service systems at all levels. 

In 1937 the President's Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, all three of whose 
members had participated on the Commission 
of Inquiry, carried this concept still further, 
The committee asserted the need for spreading 
the career system “upward, outward, and 
downward” and posited the function of per- 
sonnel management in the federal service as 
one of the primary and indivisible dutics of 
the Chicf Executive. It invented the concept 
of an Executive Office of the President in 
which the personnel function for the first time 
was given institutional recognition within the 
White House.’ This concept, too, has had 
great influence in other jurisdictions, and the 
formula of the personnel officer as an aid to 
the mayor, the city manager, and the gov- 
ernor in carrying out one of the principal cle- 
ments of administrative management has been 
widely accepted. 

The first Hoover Commission in 1947 reaf- 
firmed these postulates, and went further in 
proposing new approaches to decentralized 


* President Eisen bwer has carried this concept one 
step further by designating the chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission as his personal adviser and repre- 
sentative in civilian personnel matters, 
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personnel operations in a vast establishment, 
with central leadership, policy determination, 
standard setting, and audit. It emphasized con- 
structively the need for an intimate relation- 
ship between personnel management and gen- 
eral management of a program as a whole. 
Many of its recommendations for the federal 
service have been adopted. 

The second Hoover Commission might well 
concentrate on the two related problems ex- 
pounded in this paper: the opportunities and 
rational limits of a well-regulated carcer serv- 
ice, and the solution of the problems of morale 
which is the necessary foundation for attract- 
ing talent to and retaining it in the public 
service. 

Pending such studies, an Administration 
manned by many industrial leaders can well 
afford to turn its attention to the morale-build- 


ing attitudes that are needed in the federai de- 
partments—attitudes which they have fostered 
so diligently in their own corporations. The 
new Administration in its first year was neces- 
sarily preoccupied with securing new men for 
high posts, with abolishing positions, with fir- 
ing people, and with the difficult process of 
learning about its job and re-evaluating pro- 
grams. The time has now come for giving new 
encouragement and positive, inspiring leader- 
ship to what is by and large a magnificent civil 
service, for re-thinking the political and expert 
roles of the respective members of the cast of 
characters, and for advancing and extending 
the merit system, both for the temporary re- 
cruits who wish to serve their country and for 
the vast body of earnest men and women who 
have identified their lives and careers with 
government service. 


Combining Administrative Traditions 


Another problem in international administration is closely connected 
with the ways in which such an administration is influenced by different 
administrative traditions and national legal ideologies. I would like to 
give you a practical example of significance. In the United Nations Ad- 
ministration as it is now set up, you find a blend between administrative 
traditions typical of various parts of the world. For example from the 
American administrative practice the United Nations has derived a tradi- 
tion calling for a high degree of specialization, from the European side a 
tradition calling for a high degree of permanency of employment and 
professional flexibility. The American system of specialization, as is well 
known, creates a need for a comparatively larger number of officials. 
But this number varies from time to time both upward and downward 
as changes are made in policies and programs and this in turn leads to 
less emphasis upon, and fewer safeguards for, permanency of tenure. The 
European system, on the other hand, works with a smaller number of 
officials and the employees are supposed to be able to adjust to a variety 
of different responsibilities. This European system makes it possible to 
give to employment a high degree of permanency, wherein the tendency 
to rigidity is counterbalanced by the flexibility of service. When you com- 
bine such traditions, as is being done in the United Nations, you are 
really trying out a new technique, natural in the light of prevailing cir- 
cumstances, but fraught with difliculties, and so far insufhiciently explored. 
By methods of trial and error we have to work towards an equilibrium 
between the various elements, adjusted to the special needs of a universal 
international administration. 


—Dag Hammarskjold, “The United Nations and the Political Scientist,” 
47 The American Political Science Review 976-77 (December, 1953). 
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The Rise of Professionalism in the 
Public Service 


N tHE 1936 edition of that admirable reter- 
ence volume, The Munictpal Yearbook, a 
new section was begun, entitled “Protes- 
sionalization of the Municipal Service.” This 
section was composed of twenty-four pages and 
discussed eleven types of professions among 
municipal employees. Some of these were old 
professions, which had been organized for 
many years; others were much newer. School 
superintendents, city managers, librarians, 
public works directors, municipal finance of- 
ficers, recreation directors, public wellare di- 
rectors, assessors, purchasing agents, fire chiets, 
and police chiefs were listed, in that order. 
‘That the “professionalization” of the public 
service at all levels has proceeded apace, before 
that date and since, few would question. By 
1939, the Yearbook listed nineteen types of pro- 
fessions and spoke of their “rocketing member- 
ship.” There are more and more different pro- 
fessions. Old professions are branching and 
becoming differentiated. Vocations that might 
once have been classified in the “skilled trade” 
category are being promoted to the “profes- 
sional” level. The firemen and policemen ap- 
parently were already on their way in 1936. 
The foresters and agriculturalists and librari- 
ans and sanitarians have sought and attained 
the desired status. Completely new protes 
sional areas have arisen, partly splintered 
olf trom established professions and partly 
syntheses of older skills and groups: penolo- 
gists, personnel technicians, trafhe controllers, 
and many others. 

Career opportunities in some of the pro- 
fessions are entirely or largely confined to the 
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public service. The military and the toreign 
services are obvious examples, along with fire 
and police, probation, and city management 

Public employment predominates to only a 
slightly less degree, however, in the protessions 
of teaching, social work, and librarianship 

Others, of course, are very strong and old pro 

fessions which have substantial career oppor- 
tunities in both public and private service; 
among these are law, medicine, engineering, 
and accounting. 

The growth of professional organizations of 
public servants is an indication that both the 
professions and their memberships are multi- 
plying. The National Association of Assessing 
Officers, organized in 1934, had 150 members 
in 1936 and 1,550 members in 1952. The Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, or- 
ganized in 1907, had 12,000 members in 1936 
and 34,000 members in 1952. The National 
Education Association (perhaps the oldest of 
the “public” professional associations), organ- 
ized in 1857, had 191,000 members in 1936 and 
450,000 members in 1952. The Municipal Fi- 
nance Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, organized in 1g06, had 475 mem- 
bers in 1936 and 2,500 members in 1952. The 
International City Managers’ Association, or- 
ganized in 1914, had g08 manager members in 
1936 and 813 manager members in 1g52. The 
American Society of Planning Ofhcials, organ- 
ized in 1934, had 500 members in 1936 and 
4,000 members in 1952. 

The Oxford English Dictionary detnes a 
profession as “a vocation in which a professed 
knowledge of some department of learning or 
science is used in its application to the affairs 
of others or in the practice of an art founded 


‘ 
il 
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upon it.” R. H. ‘Tawney adds that “it is not 
simply a collection of individuals who get a 
living for themselves by the same kind of 
work .. . it is a body of men who carry on 
their work in accordance with rules designed 
to enforce certain standards both for the better 
protection of its members and for the better 
service of the public.”! 

The 1936 Municipal Yearbook (pp. 211-12) 
listed the following traits as characteristic of 
professional groups of public officials: 


1. An organized body of knowledge which is 
made available to its members. 

2. The establishment of standards of competence 
for entrance and promotion in the service and per 
sistent eflort to secure the general acceptance of 
these standards. 

3. Responsibility for the development of train- 
ing opportunities for present and prospective mem- 
bers of the profession. 

4- A well-developed sense of the dignity and 
worth of public service. 

5. A deep teeling of obligation to serve the pub 
lic honestly and well. 

6. A code of ethical conduct the violation of 
which by any member will serve to bar him from 
the profession, 

7. An organization established for the promo 
tion of these objectives. 


It would be a brave soul indeed who would 
try to compile a list of professions, or to desig- 
nate any exact criteria for exclusion or in- 
clusion. 


Attitudes toward Professionalization 


HE standard and orthodox attitude toward 

the rise of professions in the public service 
has been enthusiastically favorable. To quote 
the 1936 Yearbook again: “One major hope 
for the success of democracy as an effective 
philosophy of government lies in the profes: 
sionalization of public officials. . . . Experi- 
ence in the past, analysis of the present, and 
forecast of the future combine to suggest that 
self-control by professional groups of the ofh- 
cials themselves is the key opening the door 
to effective democracy.” (p. 211) 

Leonard White commented in the 1926 
edition of his text: “Unlimited opportunities 
for the elevation of the public service to the 
ranks of a recognized profession . . . await 


*R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Soctety (1920), p. 92. 


cultivation,” and added, in his conclusion, that 
one of the main lines of development which 
might be expected in the future was “the emer- 
gence of the specialist and the expert, the ori- 
gin of significant economic and professional 
organizations of public employees. . 2 By 
the time the 1939 edition came out, he had 
added a complete new chapter on professional- 
ization and public service associations, which 
he concluded by saying: 


In brie, as long-range implications of the trends 
of the last quarter century are examined, the im- 
portance of the growth in numbers and influence of 
the professional, scientific and technical groups in 
the public service assumes large proportions. The 
competence of the public service is favorably af- 
fected; its impartiality and objectivity are more 
nearly assured; its capacity to serve long-time pro- 
grams intelligently is increased; its prestige is ele- 
vated. Without any conscious effort on the part of 
government, professional and scientific ideals have 
taken possession of substantial parts of the civil 
service. This is clear gain.3 


It became standard practice to emphasize the 
great value of professional responsibility as a 
prime addition to or substitute for legal and 
political responsibilities, with their obvious in- 
adequacies. John Gaus spoke of the “ ‘inner 
check’ of the pride of its members . . . ,” and 
of “the responsibility of the civil servant to the 
standards of his profession, in so far as those 
standards make for the public interest. . . . '"* 

Observation has produced enough evidence 
to convince most of us, I think, of the general 
accuracy of these evaluations. Any of us who 
have ventured in and around our county 
courthouses very much cannot fail to have 
marked the contrast between those offices where 
professionalism is littke advanced—usually the 
offices of the sheriff, the tax assessor, and the 
road commissioners (if they have offices)—and 
those offices, like welfare, health, and agricul. 
ture, where professional standards and train- 
ing are much more clearly in evidence. 

In spite of the generally rosy optimism to- 


‘Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration (Macmillan, 1926), pp. $81, 475. 

*Ibid. (2d ed., 1939), Pp. 425- 

*John M. Gaus, “The Responsibility of Public Ad- 
ministration,” in John M. Gaus and others, The Fron- 
tiers of Public Administration (University of Chicago 
Press, 1936), pp. 41, 39. The qualifying phrase in the 
quotation should be noted. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION 


ward the process of professionalization, doubts 
and questions have not been entirely absent. 
Leonard White, who had looked forward with 
considerable anticipation to professionaliza- 
tion in 1926, and welcomed it with open arms 
in 1939, apparently had some questions in his 
mind in 1942, when he wrote: 


The place of the professional group in this grad 
ual clarification of function in the total task of ad 
ministration is far from clear now, and its future 
trends are obscure. That each of the professions (ex- 
cepting perhaps theology) will place its special com- 
petence at the service of government in larger 
measure seems certain. That the tone of the pub. 
lic service will be elevated as the professions impress 
more and more upon it their professional ideals is 
clear. But the extent of the contribution of the sev 
eral groups to overhead management is not clear, 
and present trends give no conclusive clue to the 
future. 


It is perhaps symbolic that the section on 
professionalization of the municipal service, so 
bravely begun by the Municipal Yearbook in 
1936, was dropped in 1940 in favor of a plan 
which included any information dealing with 
this process in the various sections dealing with 
particular functions. 

Although the advantages of the process are 
almost overwhelmingly obvious, it seems clear 
that professionalization tends to lead to a 
stratification of the governmental community, 
to separatism as between governmental func- 
tions, and to a danger of undue control by 
special publics rather than by the whole pub- 
lic. 


Doubts and Questions 


AupABLE though many of the goals and am- 
bitions and standards of a profession may 

be, the interests of a profession do not always 
coincide with public interest, and there may be 
occasions when the profession tends to pursue 
its own rather than the public goals. As Taw- 
ney put it in 1920, “all professions have some 
rules which protect the interests of the com- 
munity and others which are an imposition on 
it.”"* The state of Alabama has perhaps gone 


*Leonard D. White, “The Public Service of the Fu 
ture,” in Leonard D. White, ed., The Future of Govern 
ment in the United States (University of Chicago Press, 
1942), Pp. 203. 

* Tawney, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
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about as far as a state can go in placing its 
trust in a profession by virtue of its 75-year-old 
designation of the Medical Association of the 
State of Alabama as the State Board of Public 
Health. The constitution of this Medical As- 
sociation (which, under the law, is the State 
Board of Health) states very clearly the two 
kinds of goals when it lists as the purpose of 
the organization: “to combine the influence 
of medical men of the State for the purpose of 
protecting their legitimate rights and of pro- 
moting the sanitary welfare of the people.”? 
It would be dificult to frame a more succinct 
statement of purpose, or one which poses the 
dilemma of professionalization any more 
clearly. 

These professions, with their special inter- 
ests and their alliances with special publics, 
raise the problem of the relationship of gov- 
ernment to interest groups in a very special 
way. Forming, as they frequently do, an impec- 
cably correct and proper link between govern- 
mental personnel and groups wanting or need- 
ing something from government (as all groups 
do), they present a type of built-in representa- 
tion of a special type of special interest. 

This problem is acutely presented when one 
of the tasks of a professionally oriented sec- 
tion of the bureaucracy is the full or partial 
control of the profession itself. The State 
Board of Public Health, in Alabama, a govern- 
mental-yet-private agency, is also the board 
of licensing for the medical profession. This 
is a very common practice, and the problems it 
produces can be imagined. In many of these 
instances, of course, we have incorporated into 
our governmental and social structure a not- 
too- modernized version of the medieval guild. 

Furthermore, while most governmental 
agencies have or tend to develop separatist 
tendencies, these tendencies seem to be in- 
herent in an agency where professionalism has 
taken hold. 

Partly this special insistence on independence 
is caused by the resistance of the traditional 
political structure, particularly at the local 
level, to the development of the kind of train- 
ing and personal mobility associated with the 
professions. Persons wanting to gain the obvi- 
ous and alluring advantages of professionaliza- 


* Constitution of the Medical Association of the State 
of Alabama, Article II, Section 7. 
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tion in the prison systems, for example, or the 
recreation departments, or the schools, have 
felt it necessary to insist, as a first step, that the 
only way to overcome the resistance of the 
political ofhcialdom was to “separate out” the 
particular service or function in order to per- 
mit recruitment of professional people and 
training of new professionals and to secure the 
desirable combination of tenure and mobility. 
More important as a reason for this separa- 
tism, however, is probably the intrinsic char- 
acter of a profession. The thing that makes a 
profession is that it is something different, that 
it is based upon a special lore which must in 
some measure be esoteric and not available to 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry. The status or social 
esteem which professionalization brings de- 
pends upon difference, on separatism. In de- 
fending the independence of the State Health 
Department in Alabama, a former state health 
ofhcer put it this way: “the philosophy of this 
scheme of organization rests on the irrefutable 
postulate that, in the administration of a serv- 
ice so highly technical as the public health, 
those charged with the responsibility and au- 
thority for such administration should possess 
the requisite training and knowledge of the 
sciences embraced by such technical service.””* 
Or, as the authors of the article on “Profes- 
sions” in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences say: “this recognition [as a profession] 
may be hindered by dependence, which mili- 
tates against group consciousness since it 1s 
only under the stimulus of the latter that the 
practitioners associate together and become a 
profession in the full sense of the word.’® 
This desire for independence, motivated 
often by desire for status but justified on the 
grounds of the possession of the peculiar lore, 
is one of the powerful disintegrating forces 
acting upon governmental organization. Al- 
though it frequently knits a particular profes- 
sional group—and the function associated with 
it—very closely together, it shatters general po- 
litical control. The extreme example, prob- 
ably, is one of the biggest and oldest profes- 
sions—public education. Here professionalism 
“Quoted in Robert T. Daland, Administration of 
Public Health in Alabama (a manuscript to be pub- 
lished soon by the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Alabama), p. $36. 
*A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, “Profes- 
sions,” in 6 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 478. 


has led to a whole series of separate govern- 
ments. To use my own state as an example 
again, the governing body of the University of 
Alabama is a largely self-perpetuating board 
set up by the state Constitution, and in some 
respects it is on a par with, rather than sub- 
ordinate to, the Governor and Legislature of 
the state. I must confess that as a member of 
this particular profession [ am sometimes 
grateful for this insulation from normal po- 
litical control. 

If this professional independence becomes 
strongly entrenched before integrating forces 
are introduced, the task of bringing the threads 
of government into some sort of unified pat- 
tern may well be almost impossible. It is difh- 
cult to conceive how a county manager, for ex- 
ample, can possibly engage in any real direc- 
tion of the welfare and agriculture and health 
and school people presumably working for 
the county government. 

Although there is much truth in the ex- 
ultant cry of the 1936 Yearbook at the dis- 
covery of professionalization as “the key open- 
ing the door to effective democracy,” this key 
also raises some rather grave questions for 
democracy. Is specialized competence attain- 
able only at the expense of democratic con- 
trol? Must professional responsibility be a sub- 
stitute for rather than an adjunct to responsi- 
bility through hierarchy to the electorate? 
First, there is some feeling (with clear lines of 
descent from Jacksonianism) that this whole 
business of setting some people apart from 
other people on the grounds that they have 
been anointed with some special oil does vio- 
lence to fundamental American precepts. Op- 
position to an “administrative class” in the 
American civil service, or the establishment of 
an administrative staff college comparable to 
the one in Great Britain, has been based on 
these grounds. Second, the strengthening of 
these new priestly castes challenges rather 
strongly various of the other dogmas of the 
public administration fraternity—the single ex- 
ecutive, the council-manager plan, the execu- 
tive budget, central control of purchasing, the 
basic tenets of the reorganization movement. 

Recognition of the mixed motives leading 
to the desire of professional services to be re- 
moved from or kept out of “politics” is accom- 
panied by considerable skepticism as to the 
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feasibility or desirability of such an escape. A 
state health officer in Alabama, opposing the 
appointment of laymen to the State Board of 
Health, says that the fundamental objective of 
the Alabama system “was to divorce public 
health from politics and the spoils system, and 
to keep it free of eleemosynary sentimentalism 
and specious quackery of social reforms.” It 
may be suggested that professionalism, in get- 
ting “out of politics,” is merely substituting 
for the open and often earthy politics of an un 
educated electorate and its all too human 
leaders the concealed but sanctified politics of 
a priesthood. 

Not only may there be qualms at the wall 
ing-off of these hallowed preserves from nor- 
mal democratic controls; the question may 
properly be raised with regard to whether, 
within the temple walls, there is liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity. To use again the example 
of the old and respected profession which is 
operating the governmental health program of 
the state of Alabama: the governing body of 
the Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama is a bicameral Medical Legislature which 
would resemble the United States Congress if 
the United States Senate were larger than the 
House of Representatives, and if vacancies in 
Senate seats were filled by election in a joint 
session of Congress.'' The ordinary profes- 
sional practitioner is far removed from the 
seats of power. The founder of this system said 
that “the secret of her [Medical Association of 
the State of Alabama] success is the unrivalled 
excellence of her organization, and the thor- 
oughness of her discipline, almost like that of 
an army.”!* 

The effect of the burgeoning and strengthen- 
ing of the professions upon intergovernmental 
relations has many ramifications. As an inter- 
level coordinating device, within a single tunc- 
tion or a single professional activity, the pro- 
fessions are of almost incalculable importance. 
‘The professional link between the forester at 
the federal level and the forester at the state 
level, between the social worker at the state 
level and the social worker at the local level, 


” Quoted in Carey Stabler, History of Public Health 
in Alabama (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Duke 
University, 1945), p. 169. 

“ Daland, op. cit., p. 340. 

* Quoted by Daland, op. cit., p. 441. 


can bridge the gap between Washington and 
Montgomery, between Montgomery and Dou- 
ble Springs, perhaps even better than the condi- 
tions that go along with the dollar. Many a 
state highway engineer is much more intimate 
with the engineers in the Bureau of Public 
Roads than with anybody in the Governor's 
othee, and to compare the relationships which 
a county welfare director has with her fellow 
welfare workers at the state ofhce to those 
which she has with the county governing board 
is almost ludicrous. 

Furthermore, it seems that the growth of 
centralization and the growth of professionali 
zation have a closer relationship than being 
merely coincidental in time. Weldon Cooper, 
in a letter concerning this subject, writes of 
“the heavy hand that the professional at the 
state level lays on local government ofhcials. 
The oracle speaks and the underlings obey, 
even though they often don’t quite know what 
it is he says.” Frequently, also, it has seemed 
that the only way to professionalize a service 
or function, and get the advantages incident 
thereto, is to transfer it to a higher level of 
government, One of the reasons for the trans- 
fer of the road-building function from the local 
level to the state level in North Carolina and 
Virginia and other states must surely have been 
to get a higher degree of professional compe- 
tence. Many another function, inadequately 
and inexpertly performed at the local level, is 
being shoved up to a higher level in search of 
enough know-how and expertise to provide an 
acceptable level of performance. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 


r MAY be of value to attempt a sort of rough 
I summing up of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this process of professionalization 
in the public service. It is made with a full 
realization that no such summary can be com- 
plete, and that some of these items may be 
much the same thing stated in different words. 

The following may be listed as advantages 
of the process: 


1. Professionalization tends to promote re- 
spect for and recognition of technical expert- 
ness. In a world so dominated by technological 
complexity and change, the importance of this 
consideration is beyond all measurement. 
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2. The increase of technical competence, 
based upon higher levels of education and 
training, may have a transfer value in produc- 
ing a higher degree of respect for facts and ra- 
tionality and high standards even in areas 
other than the professional one immediately at 
hand. ‘This, it may be suggested, is perhaps at 
least part of the reason why, from time to 
time, an extremely broad-gauged generalist is 
brought up through the path of a professional 
training. 

3. Lhe professions tend to produce a group 
concern for and enforcement of minimum 
standards, both of technical performance and 
of ethical conduct. Im view of the inadequacy 
of other controls, the importance of this group 
discipline is difficult to overestimate. 

4. Professionalization provides a degree of 
insulation from pressures for discrimination 
and unfair treatment of clientele—protection 
based upon training, status, and group cohesive 
support. 

5. It may be that the relative independence 
of the professions helps to avoid direct demo- 
cratic control in some areas where such con- 
trol would be of doubtful value. Is it appropri- 
ate for a city council to decide that one high 
school text is better than another? 

6. Professional organization serves as one of 
the strongest vertical and horizontal connect- 
ing links—from level to level and unit to unit 
~within the same function. It certainly facili- 
tates communications and the spread of new 
developments in the particular function or 
service. 

7. Professional systems make for a higher de- 
gree of interchangeability of personnel among 
governmental units and provide an almost in- 
dispensable setting for the development of var- 
ious “career” services. 

8. Activities in professional associations pro- 
vide incentives for the continued acquisition 
of knowledge and skill by individuals in the 
service, 

y. The interchange of information and ideas 
and the promotion of study stimulated by pro- 
fessional channels push forward the bound- 
aries of knowledge about techniques and about 
public problems. The development of certain 
groups from the purely social to these really 
professional levels has been characterized as a 
progression from “rum-drinking to research.” 


10. The professions provide an “in-group” 
loyalty and esprit de corps that serve in some 
measure as substitutes, in getting and keeping 
public employees, for other rewards that are 
frequently not forthcoming to public servants. 

11. Professionalization helps provide a sat- 
isfaction to workers that is a value goal in it- 
self. Two sorts of satisfaction may be distin- 
guished here-one summed up in Veblen’s 
phrase “the instinct of workmanship” and the 
other in John Collier's “through your societies 
shall you live.” 


Among the disadvantages and question 
marks concerning professionalization may be 
listed these: 


1. The welfare of the professional group in- 
evitably competes at places with the welfare of 
larger portions of the population. At times 
this may be the welfare of the clientele; much 
more frequently it is the welfare of the sup- 
porting taxpayers. 

2. Through professional ties, the members 
of the bureaucracy may be unduly identified 
with a portion of the clientele of the govern- 
ment agency, or of the public, thus making im- 
partiality and even-handed treatment more dif- 
ficult, or allowing special publics to have un- 
due influence or special access. 

3. Professionalization insulates not only 
from the particularism and favoritism of polli- 
tics, but also from political control in the pub- 
lic interest. It frequently does this by the use 
of the greatly frustrating curtain of a profes- 
sion of special knowledge unavailable to the 
layman yet somewhat mistrusted by him. 
This special knowledge resembles at times the 
mystifying lore of the medicine man and the 
priestcraft. 

4. Professions are perhaps frequently lack- 
ing in internal democracy. As voluntary group- 
ings, they are somewhat exempt from scrutiny 
as to the democracy of their own power struc- 
tures. 

5. Professionalism limits the extension of 
public service at times by insistence on certain 
standards, or on certain personnel qualifica- 
tions, when those standards or the personnel 
with those parucular qualifications are not 
available. 

6. Professionalism may diminish the trans- 
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ferability of personnel within a jurisdiction 
and limit the full utilization of the compe- 
tencies of all the actual and potential partici- 
pants in a governmental enterprise. For exam- 
ple, only those anointed as social workers can 
move into and work for a public welfare 
agency. At times, this approach produces a 
sort of stratification which cripples rather than 
helps the public service. 

7. The particularism and separatism in- 
herent in the “special” competence of a profes- 
sion increase the difficulty of coordination of 
governmental functions. This can be said in 
many different ways, and has been suggested in 
several ways in earlier pages in this article. 

8. At times, professionalization tends to 
weaken local control and local civic participa- 
tion in certain governmental functions. 


Cycles and Tendencies 


HERE may be certain regularities in the pat- 
a cycle—with regard to the re- 
lationship between professionalization and 
central democratic control, which is the key 
problem. When a service or a function is domi- 
nated by the petty, particularistic, traditional, 
spoils type of politics, and a need and demand 
for improvement of the service develops, the 
initial impetus will be in the direction of sepa- 
ration—a separate board, special tenure protec- 
tions, special merit systems, narrow and tech- 
nical qualifications for office, earmarked funds, 
and so on. With separation and independence, 
professionalism may be introduced and grow. 
After the quality of performance in this par- 
ticular function has been improved, and after 
it is realized that more and more of these func- 
tions are being separated out, the need for some 
kind of integration will become more pressing 
than was the need and demand for profession- 
alization in the particular service. ‘Then, 
through a reorganization, or through institu- 
tion of the city manager or county manager 
plan, the professionalized service can perhaps 
be brought once again more nearly within the 
orbit of central democratic control. 

‘Two examples may be helpful here. In many 
jurisdictions, it has appeared that the only way 
to professionalize the personnel function was 
to break it away from the politicians, set up a 
separate and independent agency, and proceed 
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to professionalize it. Only thus could any per- 
sonnel work worthy of the name be done. 
Then, as professionalization sets in, more sep- 
aratism develops along with the acquisition of 
special techniques until, as Wallace Sayre put 
it, we have the triumph of technique over pur- 
pose. Then the need for integration, for the 
realization of the general governmental goals, 
begins to outweigh the need and demand for 
technical expertness. 

In the prison departments of many states, a 
similar cycle, somewhat less well advanced, 
can be discerned. The prisons, ridden with 
spoils politics and parole patronage, have been 
pulled cut from the old political controls in 
order that some semblance of professionaliza- 
tion may be introduced. As the professionalism 
develops, the need for integration may emerge 
and a reorganization pull the function back 
into the main structure. 

There is no intention of suggesting that this 
“pattern of development” is anything like uni- 
versal. But in many cases there seems to be a 
need to separate and professionalize to bring 
order out of chaos; then the professionals 
must be again brought to heel by the politi- 
cians through organizational control and _re- 
sponsibility. There may be a real danger that 
the reaction against independent professional- 
ism in those areas advanced in the cycle may 
hinder the only movement offering real hope 
to those still in the mire of amateur, petty, 
parochial politics. 

An interesting question may be raised at 
this point. What is the effect of the develop- 
ment of professional public administrators (not 
social workers or foreign service officers, but 
public administrators) on this process? At 
times the public administrators have taken 
off down the same track as the professionals of 
other types. Especially is this true where they 
have become concerned with the professionali- 
zation of the auxiliary services—personnel, fi- 
nance, property control, and so forth. The 
separatism and cult characteristics of personnel 
administration are among the most marked of 
any of the public service professions. William 
W. Shaw, personnel director of the city of 
New Orleans and broad-gauged political sci- 
entist by original training, argues very per- 
suasively in a recent issue of Public Personnel 
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Remew™ that personnel is something special 
and apart which cannot be entrusted to the 
popularly chosen executive. 

But the tendencies now present and emerg- 
ing in general public service training, and in 
the general literature of public administration, 
seem to be in the opposite direction. Politics 
has been allowed to get back into public ad- 
ministration; we have backed away from in- 
sisting that public administrators must keep 
politicians at arm’s length; we are admitting 
that city managers make political decisions; 
we are teaching students by a case method 
which certainly does not leave them convinced 
that professional public administrators can 
ever be separated from general democratic con- 
trol. 

It may be that the development of profes- 
sional generalists (if that is not a contradiction 
in terms) is one of the most hopeful avenues 
for countering some of the disturbing trends 
produced by the professionalizing process. The 
rise of hospital administration as a profession, 
for example, is challenging some of the special 
prerogatives of the medical profession and the 
nursing profession and the pharmacists in the 
public hospitals. The rise of city managers has 
taken a great deal of the wind out of the sails 
of the protessionalized and separatist person- 
nel workers. 

Perhaps, if we can professionalize our gen- 
eralists before the professionalization of our 
specialists has fully crystallized, in a particular 
jurisdiction or area, then the separatism with 
which the professions have tried to protect 
themselves from the unprofessionalized poli- 
ticians can be tempered. In other words, if a 
county manager or a city manager or an “en- 
lightened” governor's office and staff have the 
reins, technical competence and professional- 
ism in the particular services and functions of 
government may be developed without so 
much urge for insularity and dismemberment. 
It may be suggested, however, that this amelio- 
ration will be in degree only, since not all of 
the forces leading to professional independence 
will be removed by the existence of profes- 
sionalism in the central ofhce. 


"William W. Shaw, “Independent Civil Service Com- 
missions and Executive Power,” 14 Public Personnel 
Review 113-16 (July, 1953). 


Lines of Development 


HAT, in conclusion, may be offered as ap- 
lines of development with re- 
gard to public service professions and profes- 
sionalization? What things can be done, and 
should be done, about the professionalization 
of the public service? To attempt to answer 
these questions, of course, is somewhat rash, 
but a few suggestions may be ventured: 


1. The development of the characteristics of 
professionalism among public employees where 
those characteristics are absent, or slow in de- 
veloping, should be encouraged. It certainly 
seems clear that the wave of professionalism 
should be ridden and directed, not stemmed. 
We must continue to promote the profession- 
alization of the public service, while recogniz- 
ing that professionalization in the public serv- 
ice poses various problems. 

z. The professionalization of those who tend 
to be generalists should be especially promoted. 
Hospital administrators, for example, tend to 
be generalists in comparison to doctors and 
nurses and pharmacists and laboratory tech- 
nicians. City management is perhaps the best 
example of the development of a generalist 
profession. 

‘To those who fear that the development of 
an administrative class, or a special group of 
gencral administrators, is contrary to the demo- 
cratic fiber of American life, it might be said 
that the American democratic fiber is much 
stronger than they think, and that we can go 
far in the direction of distinguishing and dig- 
nifying generalist administrators without en- 
dangering any basic patterns in our society. 

3. Every effort should be made to try to in- 
corporate at least a breath of generalism into 
professional education. 

4. Unreasonable dogmatism with regard to 
the integrative doctrines of public adminis- 
tration may not be wise. It must be recognized 
that advocacy of a single executive, the sub- 
ordination of all or most administrative agen- 
cies to a single focus of power, the executive 
budget, and so on, are sometimes in conflict 
with the development of professionalization 
which, it has been suggested above, is still a 
desirable goal. ‘There may be circumstances in 
which the circuitous route is more appropriate 
—where professionalization is more urgently 
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needed than integration. If integration can be 
accomplished first, or insisted upon when and 
where it is possible, many problems will then 
be short-circuited. It is inconceivable, however, 
that the welfare workers, the agricultural ex- 
tension people, the health people, the profes- 
sional educators can be hauled back into the 
orbit of a county board while that board is 
still rural and amateur and concerned with 
petty personal politics. But whenever there is 
anything of substance to integrate around, it 
seems desirable to bring as many governmental 
functions as possible, including the profes- 
sional ones, as close to the common center as 
possible. 

5. Every encouragement should be given to 
the continuation or development of concern by 
laymen for professional problems. Advisory 
and governing boards in professional agencies, 
for example, should have as much lay partici- 
pation as possible. Public health is too im- 


portant to be left to the doctors, and public 
education too important to be left to the 
schoolteachers. Occasional or frequent surveys 
or studies of professional programs by lay 
groups may have great value. 

6. Attempts by political governing officials 
to coordinate professional activities would 
seem desirable, even where the attainment of 
any real coordination or control over the pro- 
fessional functions seems unlikely. It would 
seem desirable, for example, for governors to 
invite even those professional agency heads 
over whom they have little control to staff 
meetings or cabinet meetings, and for county 
governing bodies, or mayors, or managers to 
make such efforts as seem reasonable to bring 
the professional agencies within their orbits. 
Contact between the professional and the poli- 
tician may broaden and enlighten both—and 
this statement is probably the best observation 
with which this paper could be concluded. 


The States in the Federal System 


. . . My own value choice at this period of American history is in favor 
of strengthening the position of the forty-eight commonwealths in the 
federal system. My reasons are three-fold. In the first place the federal 
government needs help. It has become so involved in world responsibili- 
ties, the conduct of foreign affairs, the maintenance of the armed forces, 
the production of atomic weapons, the support of the internal economy, 
and many other inescapable domestic functions that at best it stands in 
danger of the neglect of matters other than the most urgent, at worst in 
danger of administrative collapse. In the second place our traditional 
forms of democracy are jeopardized by the tendency to remove decisions on 
public policy and its application from the localities and states to Washing- 
ton. Finally it can be argued that the risks involved in the concentration of 
power are not to be accepted lightly. The concentration of economic 
power necessarily involves a corresponding increase in political power, 
but the doctrine of competition in an open market has an application in 
the field of government as well as in business. A quasi-monopoly of pub- 
lic power may have dangers as well as a near monopoly of economic power. 


—Leonard D. White, The States and the Nation (Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), PP- 4-5- 
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© PROBLEM is more momentous for the 
modern democratic state than its capac- 
ity to develop rational, responsible, goal- 
oriented policy. In many fields, including the 
most crucial ones, foreign policy and defense, 
the staff work on which well conceived public 
policy must depend can scarcely be supplied 
elsewhere than in the great government depart- 
ments. ‘I'o only a somewhat lesser degree this is 
true of agriculture, finance, commerce, and 
labor. Accordingly, a major task of administra- 
tion is the formulation of policy proposals for 
consideration by the political executive and 
the legislature. The capacity of our administra- 
tive organizations to perform rationally and 
responsibly the task of formulating the policy 
alternatives for politically responsible superi- 
ors is the major criterion of organization efh- 
ciency. The beginning of wisdom in adminis- 
trative analysis consists in a realistic assessment 
of the capacity of the organization to think. 
The conception, now formally abjured, of 
the separation of policy and administration 
has obscured the vital “thinking” role of or- 
ganized bureaucracy in government. The doc- 
trine of the political supremacy of the elected 
over the nonelected branch of the government 
has inspired the delusion that to be politically 
supreme the legislature must not only make 
final decisions on policy but must also have 
primacy in the whole process of policy formu- 
lation—that the bureaucracy should be an in- 
strument rather than a brain. The necessities 
of the case have forced the abandonment of this 
view save as folklore and political metaphysics. 
In practice it must be recognized that the bu- 
reaucracy is a part, and a highly important 


part, of the collective brain that somehow 
thinks or emotes a government policy. 

The attempt of some writers, influenced by 
logical positivism, to construct a value-free 
science of administration may well have the 
unintended and logically unwarranted result 
of reviving the policy-administration dichot- 
omy in new verbiage. Policy would become a 
matter of determining values, a legislative-po- 
litical matter; administration would consist in 
the application of the values set by the politi- 
cal branch to sets of facts ascertained by the ad- 
ministrative. In this reasoning, administra- 
tion could arrive at determinate answers with- 
out being sicklied o'er by the pale cast of policy 
thought. 

However attractive an administration re- 
ceiving its values from political policy-makers 
may be, it has one fatal flaw. It does not accord 
with the facts of administrative life. Nor is it 
likely to. In fact, it is highly dubious even as 
an ideal. Though the quest for science, mathe- 
matical precision, and certainty has an unde- 
niable psychological appeal, it runs the risk 
of becoming a fastidious piece of ivory-tower 
escapism. 

It is this psychological thrust of logical posi- 
tivism as vulgarized in the social sciences that 
constitutes its greatest danger to responsible 
inquiry. Ever since Hume's successful attack 
on natural law, the problem of how to relate 
values to some satisfactory process of verifica- 
tion or validation has haunted political theory. 
As Sabine has justly pointed out, the unin- 
tended result of Hume's. analysis, and one 
which doubtless would have surprised him, has 
been a luxuriant growth of irrationalism or 
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superrationalism leading in turn to romanti- 
cism and authoritarianism. 

The current popularized version of logical 
positivism in the form that it has taken in po- 
litical science, and more particularly in the 
field of administration, concurs in this end re- 
sult. It does so by accepting the doctrine that 
only propositions of logic and factual proposi- 
tions have meaning—at least for science. The 
consequence of this position is an acceptance of 
the realm of values as an area largely beyond 
the scope of rational inquiry. Such a view of 
the nature of values comes perilously close to 
saying, “Of the important we can say nothing 
of importance.” Yet in any fair view of the 
facts of administrative life the establishment of 
policy consensus and the search for politically 
acceptable values is a highest priority en- 
deavor. To abandon this process as something 
essentially arbitrary and capricious, beyond, 
above, or below reason, is as fatal to significant 
inquiry in politics as in ethics. Only an empty 
manipulation of logical concepts can result 
from this evisceration of the subject. A mean- 
ingful study of administration cannot shy away 
from values. They are at the heart of the politi- 
cal process. 

While Hume and the logical positivists cast 
the realm of values into a nonrational if not 
irrational or superrational limbo, others, whom 
they have justly criticized, have confounded 
values and, in consequence, politics with sci- 
ence. It was a major contribution of Hume and 
the logical positivists to point out the distinc- 
tion between propositions of value and scien- 
tific propositions. Plato and latter-day Platon- 
ists have assumed that politics was or could be 
a science. While Plato’s conception of science 
as a body of eternal dogmatic truths led straight 
to the autocracy of a ghostly hierarchy fore- 
shadowing the philosopher kings of the Polit- 
bureau, even a modern conception of science 
as tentative and hypothetical would do similar, 
if less baneful, violence to the subject of poli- 
tics. Values are the essence of politics. Ergo, 
politics is not a science. But, and here is the 
important point, to say that politics is not a 
science is not to cast it out of the field of knowl- 
edge into some arbitrary intellectual no man’s 
land of whim and caprice. 

In the occasions of life, we deal with values 
and in our dealing with them give them much 


thought. This experience is not a realm de- 
void of reason and evidence, but a realm in 
which reasoned argument has an efhicacious 
place. Investigation of this experience will 
show that though it may not be scientific, we 
nevertheless do have knowledge in the value- 
laden field of politics; and exploration of our 
procedures may lead to evidentially tested pro- 
posals for their improvement. 

The view of administration as sheerly in- 
strumental, or even largely instrumenial, must 
be rejected as empirically untenable and ethi- 
cally unwarranted. This rejection will entail 
abandonment, on the one hand, of Herbert 
Simon's quest for a value-free administration 
and, on the other, of the over-simplified dogma 
of an overloaded legislative supremacy of his 
logical comrade in arms, Charles Hyneman. 
These two views fit like hand in glove. Legis- 
lative supremacy provides Simon with value 
premises, which can then permit a value-free 
science of administration the esthetic delight 
of unique and verifiably determinate problem 
solutions through the application of the value 
premises to the fact premises laboriously gath- 
ered by the administrative tribe. 

But, alas, we know this institutional divorce, 
however requisite for a value-free science of 
administration, does not exist. And, with defer- 
ence, it seems rather doubtful that much would 
be gained by altering the facts to fit the theory 
—if, indeed, there were any remote chance that 
the public and publicly responsible officialdom 
would consider it. Instead, we may be wiser to 
seck so to structure our administrative opera- 
tions as to reflect the values and the facts that, 
given the nature of our society and its prob- 
lems, should enter into the formulation of the 
policy alternatives to be considered and 
adopted by the legislature and the political 
executive. 

If one of the most important tasks of admin- 
istration is conceived to be the formulation of 
policy proposals to solve problems, interesting 
consequences for organization follow. In this 
view, the rational organization of government 
would reflect the major problem areas whose 
boundaries have evolved from and been de- 
fined by socially felt needs and the state of rele- 
vant technology for meeting them. Organiza- 
tion would be structured to ask the questions 
and provide the facts necessary for solutions. 


‘ 
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Thus, analysis of the administrative adequacy 
of State Department organization would con- 
cern itself in part with the capacity of that or- 
ganization to develop and test the theories im- 
plicit in its foreign policy proposals and to ex- 
tract meaning from the experience with those 
proposals when they were put into practice. 
Adequate organization would require that 
every major question have an institutional pro- 
tagonist, the securing of every important piece 
of factual information be an assigned responsi- 
bility, and every important point of view have 
a spokesman built into the proposal-formulat- 
ing process. 

The nature of the policy to be formulated 
implies the theoretical, factual, and vaiue 
premises necessary for its rational and responsi- 
ble development. The institutional structure 
can then be considered in terms of personnel 
possessed of values, drives, and skills so struc- 
tured as organizationally to simulate a rea- 
soned inquiry. The test of organizational ra- 
tionality is the capacity of the organization to 
make explicit and controlling the theory on 
which its actions depend, to spell out and test 
the crucial hypotheses involved in the theory, 
and to amass and focus the facts needed to test 
the hypotheses. Such an organization can have 
experience that approximates the self-correct- 
ing discipline of a science. From the point 
of view of goal-oriented behavior and prob- 
lem-solving capacity, it is an ideal. 

In the political context, and because it is 
politics we are dealing with, the mode! of sci- 
entific procedure—the formulation and testing 
of hypotheses—is only partially relevant. Poli- 
tics is not a science, but to be consequent it 
must employ science and ‘ogic in the pursuit 
of its purposes. The structuring of organiza- 
tion must be concerned with the reflection of 
values and their implementation. Much of the 
implementation and a great deal of the criti- 
cal work in the shaping and reshaping of values 
will depend on scientific determination of rele- 
vant factual propositions. But values cannot be 
verified as can propositions of fact, and there- 
fore an enterprise so importantly concerned 
with the process of valuation as is administra- 
tion requires an organization differently struc- 
tured from the sciences and yétaistiplined to 
the utilization of their results. 


Il 


ee in politics and administration is most 
often expressed as a kind of will—be it that 
of political superiors, the legislature, the sover- 
eign, or the people. The pyramidal form of 
most ideal organization charts, the preoccupa- 
tion with the location of authority, and the 
structuring of a tight paper-chain of command 
evidence basic concern with administration 
as “will” organization. The concern with legi- 
timate hierarchy is similar in nature to the 
legalist’s devotion to sovereignty. It amounts 
to a search for an absolute, a first principle, 
from which all else may flow with the appeal- 
ing logic of a deductive system. The Hoover 
Commission provides a useful contemporary 
administrative summa theologica on this point 
and a forceful tract in favor of administrative 
monotheism. Its evangelists have preached up 
and down the land the gospel, “Give the Presi- 
dent the power to act.” One might almost echo, 
“In his will is our peace.” 

Charles Hyneman in his iconoclastic days 
laid irreverent and effective hands on this 
dogma in his able attack on the theology of 
“Administrative Reorganization” in the Jour- 
nal of Politics (February, 1939). However, in 
his recent work Bureaucracy in a Democracy 
he would substitute the supremacy of the legis- 
lature as a first principle for the supremacy of 
the administrative commander in chief. Here 
he suffers some uneasiness over the separation 
of powers dogma and the President's Jack- 
sonian claim to represent the people. In the 
main, however, he is willing to sacrifice the 
gospel of the unity of the executive to the neces- 
sities of congressional supremacy. 

The proponents of executive unity and the 
concentration of administrative authority do 
so in the name of the same ultimate to which 
Hyneman appeals—the will of the people or, 
more precisely, in Hyneman’s terms, “giving 
the people what they want.” This position en- 
visages sound organization as being structured 
to carry out a legitimate will. The legitimacy of 
the will, like the concept of sovereignty, pro- 
vides the basis for a logical deductive system 
moving from the first principle—be it the will 
of the people via Congress, or the will of the 
people via Congress through President, or the 
will of the people via President. In any event, 
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the prime problem of administration is to give 
effect to this will. 

Like sovereignty, however, the will of the 
people is an abstraction. It serves many pur- 
poses, such as conferring political legitimacy 
on the acts and commands of differentiated 
groups. In many instances it performs the func- 
tion that Herbert Simon ascribes to authority. 
The symbol plays an exceedingly important 
role in our political culture but it clearly can- 
not be taken at face value. The will of the 
people is always expressed by some of the peo- 
ple. It is process rather than substance. Making 
it a mundane voice of God is explicable as a 
political folk way, a part of the culture, but 
not as an absolute. In any case, the symbol 
works in various ways its wonders to perform; 
and it is not limited to any single channel. 

What should concern the administrative 
analyst is the use to which the symbol is put. 
As an absolute, it encourages the development 
of a ghostly hierarchy to monopolize its con- 
sultation and to give forth ex cathera pro- 
nouncements in its name. Considered as pro- 
cedure, however, it can be tested by its fruits 
and evaluated as can any other problem-solv- 
ing device. So viewed, it will be found to do 
socially useful work—to solve problems. For 
any value system, however, much of what can 
readily come to pass under its aegis will be ab- 
horrent. The crucial question will be not the 
metaphysical essence wrapped up in the phrase 
“will of the people” but, in Bridgman’s terms, 
the operations subsumed under the concept. 
It makes a world of difference whether the 
“gencral will” is arrived at from counting the 
votes, from the intuitive genius of the Fuehrer, 
or from the dialectical analysis of the Polithu- 
reau. Procedures rather than substance are the 
major concern. By and large we must rest con- 
tent with accepting the evidence that over time 
certain procedures produce beneficent results 
and others do not. 

John Dewey in his address at the Harvard 
tercentenary, discussing the social necessity of 
authority and the menace of authoritarianism, 
pointed to the method of science as the solu- 
tion. In science authority emerges from pro- 
cedures whose results all can respect. Without 
a structured legitimate will, the enterprise of 
the sciences escapes anarchy and secures the 
discipline of an authority that all can accept 


without loss of human dignity or intellectual 
self-respect. A cooperating organization can 
operate successfully without a commanding 
hierarchy. Is this a special case of human be- 
havior, or does it have implications for public 
administration? Science at least provides us 
with an example of organized human activity 
that solves problems without a formal direct- 
ing hierarchy. In Earl Latham's sense, there is 
neither hierarchy nor hieratics in physics, but 
there is a very real organization product." 
The organization of a science is interesting 
for the student of administration because it 
suggests a basis of cooperation in which the 
problem and the subject matter, rather than 
the caprice of individual or collective will, con- 
trol the behavior of those embarked in the en- 
terprise. Thus physics and chemistry are disci- 
plines, but they are not organized to carry out 
the will of legitimate superiors. They are going 
concerns with problems and procedures that 
have taken form through generations of effort 
and have emerged into highly conscious goal- 
oriented activities. One may ask to what ex- 
tent these scientific undertakings offer lessons 
for the conduct, let us say, of the Departments 
of State and Defense. Do the organizational as- 
pects of the sciences as cooperative problem- 
solving activities have meaning for public ad- 
ministration, or are we confined to utilizing 
their substantive conclusions and an occasional 
technique? This question bears on the larger 
one of the conditions under which islands of 
rational goal-oriented behavior—technologies 
—emerge in our culture.:Government is but 
one of the possible, though perhaps one of the 
more difhcult and certainly one of the most im- 
portant, areas for such development. 
Emphasis on the will aspect of organization 
to the exclusion of other considerations ob- 
scures the necessary conditions for the success- 
ful solution of problems. ‘To the discipline of 
the “will of the people” and of legitimate su- 
periors there needs to be added the discipline 
of facts and tested procedures. Thus a con- 
sensus on procedures might be developed that 
would compel, at least to a degree, a meaning: 
ful formulation of proposals in terms of their 
necessary implications. A military proposal, 
for example, might then have to be spelled out 


*“Hierarchy and Hieratics” 2 Employment Forum 
(April, 1947). 
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in terms of costs, manpower, casualty estimates, 
necessary civilian controls, and the like in a 
way that would increase the play of such ob- 
jective considerations in the decisional process. 
An organization in its routines and its person- 
nel—their training and values, professional 
and political—can be so structured as to maxi- 
mize the likelihood that decisions will be made 
as a result of full consideration of the relevant 
facts, hypotheses, and values involved. One 
might well strive for the acceptance of a “mini- 
mum administrative due process” that would 
be a highly differentiated analogue of judicial 
due process, and for similar reasons. 

This view would seek to modify the notion 
that the way to get responsibility is to make 
certain officials responsible in a neat hierarchy 
of command. While such a conception is not 
without merit, it is not a sufficient guide to or- 
ganization structure. If decision is accepted as 
the key function of administration, then the 
decisional process is our central concern. This 
process is the locus of responsibility and we 
may speak of responsible and irresponsible pro- 
cedures. The assurance of responsibility lies 
only partly in the ability to fix on some de- 
terminate individual the praise or blame for a 
decision; it must also rest in confidence that 
goal-oriented tested procedures have been fol- 
lowed in arriving at the decision in question. 
Among these procedures, of course, is free and 
effective criticism. Also, the real possibility of 
changes of personnel held personally responsi- 
ble is an indispensable part of popular influ- 
ence on the process of decision. But this proc- 
ess needs refinement if it is not to be exploited 
as a device for sacrificing scapegoats rather 
than for solving the public's problems. 

The same kind of confidence that can be 
placed in the decision by appropriate mem- 
bers of the medical profession on the thera- 
peutic value of penicillin could in principle 
be placed in decisions in public administra- 
tion—for example, the estimate of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of Soviet military capabilities at 
a given time and of the deterrents required to 
insure our national security. In the two cases 
confidence is warranted not merely because the 
judgment comes from authorities clothed with 
professional prestige but far more because of 
the procedures presumed to have led to the 
decisions. Factors which would vitiate the de- 
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cision, such as bias, corruption, or ignorance, 
would apply equally in either case. The in- 
tegrity of the process is more structured in the 
one case than in the other and the public ex- 
pectation, both elite and mass, that it should 
be so structured is far greater. This is but to 
say that our social technology for the objec- 
tive and professional control of medical esti- 
mates is greater than that which now obtains 
for military estimates. 

The obvious superiority of the expert to the 
layman has been raised from Plato on as an 
argument against lay control of government 
and in behalf of variant forms of aristocracy, 
oligarchy, or dictatorship. The dilemma of lay 
control versus expert knowledge may be par- 
tially resolved by lay determination of broad 
objectives and procedural control over the ex- 
pert. In a sense this is the eternal problem of 
what value and role to assign public opinion in 
politics. Here, Aristotle’s estimate seems 
sounder than Plato's. Because the logical posi- 
tivism vulgarized in political science would 
place values in some nonrational limbo, we are 
psychologically if not logically in danger of 
returning to the Platonic dilemma of “The 
Laws” or of bowing down before an irrational 
“public will.” An expert blindly taking orders 
from an irrational popular mandate may be a 
caricature of the problem, but it comes too 
close to home for comfort. 

We are all in some sense at the mercy of the 
generals, but equally we are all in some sense 
at the mercy of the physicians. We should like 
to have the one group win our wars and the 
other cure our ills. In either case our likes are a 
necessary but insufficient cause for their own 
fulfillment. There is an objective environment 
whose possibilities are more or less competently 
and objectively mediated by the experts to the 
public. Quackery in the case either of the mili- 
tary or of medicine is more likely to be con- 
trolled by procedures internal to the discipline 
than by public will. 

However, an informed public opinion is a 
necessary support for the maintenance of the 
discipline. Some states of public opinion will 
permit any form of quackery. Even medicine 
could be debauched by a public insistent on 
magic remedies. In this sense, Barnard is right 
that the customer is an important component 
of the organization. What the public demands, 
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expects, and can be made to believe possible is 
a major determinant of the alternatives of 
policy. A disciplined public opinion that has 
been trained to insist on the observance of 
tested procedures and the production of evi- 
dence and reasoned alternatives by those who 
would lead it is an important‘factor in sustain- 
ing rational administration. A public opinion 
that believes in political gold bricks will find 
plenty of politicians to purvey them. In an at- 
mosphere of such make-believe, realists may 
well suffer the fate of Cassandra or, losing their 
scruples, join in outbidding one another in 
miraculous remedies. A sign of maturity in in- 
dividuals and groups is recognition of their 
proneness to folly and adoption of procedures 
to guard against it. 

We think it is no shameful derogation of 
sovereignty to bridle its exercise with consti- 
tutional procedures that have been found salu- 
tary. However laden with archaisms and _ ir- 
relevancies, the procedures of the courts are in 
large part rationally related to the solution of 
the peculiar problems that fall under their 
jurisdiction. Even the procedures of a legis- 
lature are limitations on its simple exercise of 
power that have been found wise. The arbi- 
trary right to hire and fire, once the most prized 
prerogative of business management, has in 
progressive concerns been proceduralized in 
the hands of personnel departments. In area 
after area recognition increases that group will, 
if it is to be effective, must be disciplined to 
the real possibilities of the situation, and that 
this implies the co-sovereignty of the problem 
and its objective components in the determina- 
tion of policy. What the people want is im- 
portant. What the facts will allow is also an 
essential determinant of the alternatives that 
should enter into and determine the public's 
choice. This element—providing the facts— 
has been generally recognized as a major con- 
tribution of the bureaucrat to the formation 
of public policy. Some have even seen it as 
giving a baleful policy initiative, if not control, 
to the expert. 


Ill 


nce the fact is faced that the bureaucracy 
O is not, and cannot be, a neutral instru- 
ment solely devoted to the unmotivated pres- 
entation of facts to, and the docile execution of 


orders from, political superiors, a more realistic 
picture of its problems and potential can be 
had. Constitutionalism itself demands that the 
political will be limited by procedure. An im- 
portant addition to the constitutional arsenal 
lies in the potentialities of administration. The 
concept usually applied to political superiors 
vis-a-vis administration has something in it of 
the metaphysics of free will: only unchecked 
supremacy is compatible with sound doctrine. 
Power must be commensurate with responsi- 
bility. Simon has assailed this concept, but it 
persists. Actually, unfettered freedom is incom- 
patible with the growth of technology. Knowl- 
edge expands power, but in doing so, imposes 
limitations. In one sense, a well-conceived per- 
sonnel policy is a limitation on managerial 
freedom, but its adoption removes other limi- 
tations and so enhances freedom of action in 
desired directions. 

For good or ill, we know the fund of knowl- 
edge in the bureaucracy will be a source of 
power. Damning or denying this power accom- 
plishes little toward the major task of increas- 
ing the probability that public policy will be 
informed and responsible. ‘The whole purpose 
of the Weather Bureau would be subverted if 
superiors dreamed they could give any orders 
they pleased. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was badly mauled because of suspicion of the in- 
tegrity of its cost of living index. The Council 
of Economic Advisers became so openly an in- 
strument of presidential propaganda as to min- 
imize its value as a means of securing con- 
sensus on basic economic data and the approxi- 
mate dimensions of our economic problems. 
The recent assault on the Bureau of Standards 
in the name of the policy supremacy of the 
Secretary of Commerce has critically impaired 
the agency's capacity to present a common 
ground of scientific fact within the government 
and for the broad public. Ability to stipulate 
with confidence the kind of basic facts these 
agencies were intended to provide is essential 
to even the beginning of rational policy dis- 
cussion. As Walter Lippmann has wisely said: 


. . . when full allowance has been made for de- 
liberate fraud, political science has still to account 
for such facts as two nations attacking one another, 
each convinced that it is acting in self-defense, or 
two classes at war each certain that it speaks for the 
common interest. They live, we are likely to say, in 
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different worlds. More accurately, they live in the 
same world, but they think and feel in different 
ones.” 


A common and rationally warranted con- 
ception of the world—the relevant facts—is 
basic to communication and rational discus- 
sion in government as elsewhere. Without 
some accepted means of stabilizing the concep- 
tion of the environment with which policy is 
intended to deal, we are lost in the world with- 
out coordinates of Orwell's Nineteen Eighty- 
four. To be sure, this is a free-wheeling world 
of rhetoric and emotion that many find congen- 
ial and that most politicians are adept at ex- 
ploiting—a world in which solid facts evap- 
orate and special devils and angels exercise 
occult or heavenly powers. The elimination 
of this world of the comic books, with its 
moralistic technology of “the good guys and 
the bad guys,” from its predominant role in the 
rhetoric of public policy formation is a major 
requisite for the rational and responsible de- 
velopment of policy. 

Administration has a great contribution to 
make in providing an alternative view of 
reality to the tempting, popular, and _pres- 
ently politically rewarding comic-book inter- 
pretation of history. The gradual restriction of 
mythical thinking in the field of politics seems 
no more insuperable a problem in principle 
than that which has been met with considera- 
ble if imperfect success in medicine. It is pos- 
sible to build administrative structures whose 
accounts of the facts will provide a salutary 
limitation to the range of policy proposals 
that politicians will find it politic to espouse. 
To the extent that the procedures used in de- 
veloping the facts attain public acceptance, as 
may for instance the statistical work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, public support of 
these procedures and the accounts they pro- 
vide will in turn compel debate on agreed facts 
and so limit alternatives by some meaningful 
test of feasibility. 

The enormous power that substantial con- 
trol of the accepted version of the facts gives 
to any group must be faced. Even with the 
best intentions, facts are rarely presented in a 
fashion that is neutral to all the parties at in- 
terest. Indeed, if they are to do any useful 


* Public Opinion (First American Pelican Books ed., 
1946), p. 14. 


office in clarifying the real alternatives of pub- 
lic policy, they must foreclose some alterna- 
tives, and in doing so give umbrage to their 
proponents. The danger that the fact-gathering 
process will be corrupted is always present. 
Such remedy as we have is a consensus that 
there is integrity in procedures and that these 
procedures exert a control over the practices 
and values of personnel engaged in the enter- 
prise. That such consensus is possible, to a 
degree at any rate, is exemplified by the bar 
and the bench. Reliance on hierarchical con- 
trol by interested political superiors, except 
within housekeeping limits and in case of prov- 
able breach of professional behavior, would 
taint with misplaced partisanship a function 
whose success depends on a general consensus 
of lack of such bias. 

Fact-finding agencies may be established that 
can achieve some broad acceptance and confi- 
dence. The process is slow. But at least in 
principle we may recognize the necessity of 
structuring into administration the means to 
provide a neutral summary of the facts that 
can serve as the common ground for rational 
discussion. While this is of exceeding im- 
portance for collaboration between the execu- 
tive and the Congress and for the general real- 
ism of public debate, it is also of great concern 
for coordination of activity within the execu- 
tive itself. Each agency is prone to develop its 
own research and intelligence section, not 
merely to be informed, but even more, to avoid 
being controlled by a source of facts that is 
suspect and to provide a rationalization for its 
own policy preferences. A great forward step 
in coordination would result from the devel- 
opment within the executive of institutions 
capable of providing a minimum factual con- 
sensus in terms of which policy differences 
would have to be argued. 

One leader, one President, is no substitute 
for one view of the world with which adminis- 
tration must deal. Structuring a hierarchy is 
no substitute for structuring a reasoned con- 
sensus in the facts. While it is an understand- 
able feature of interagency rivalry that each 
agency should fabricate its own figures and at 
times throw dust in the air, it would seem, 
though difficult, the part of wisdom to reduce 
these competing versions of reality to as near a 
consensus or a clear statement of differences as 
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accepted technology will permit. It is doubtful 
that this can or should be accomplished by 
hierarchical command alone, but there are 
fruitful possibilities that what cannot be ac- 
complished by fiat may be accomplished by a 
professional consensus that will permeate all 
the agencies and in time extend to press and 
public. 

It may be accepted that the integrity of the 
expert's role as the source of fact should be 
protected, though how and to what extent re- 
mains a problem. But when the reality is faced 
that the facts produced may not be politically 
neutral, and that in consequence political su- 
periors may well wish to control their produc- 
tion, a grave problem is presented: in what de- 
gree should political superiors be compelled by 
custom and/or institution to run the gauntlet 
of facts produced by personnel who are pro- 
fessionally and procedurally, but not politi- 
cally, responsible? The question is twofold. 
First, should they be compelled? And second, 
if they should be, how is it politically feasible 
to do so? There seem strong reasons for believ- 
ing that, if properly structured, an enforced 
confrontation of policy proposals with a profes- 
sional estimate of relevant reality would be 
salutary. If public acceptance developed it 
would be feasible. It is already practiced in 
varying degrees in particular areas of govern- 
ment operation. Taking a point from adminis- 
trative law, though one in which there has 
been more form than substance, one might 
strive for acceptance of the view that policy 
should be grounded on substantial evidence 
and that evidence should be the product of 
professional procedures. 

While any rigid dichotomy between fact 
production and policy proposal is bound to 
prove tenuous, there is a reasonably clear dis- 
tinction between such agencies as the Weather 
Bureau, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
Bureau of Standards, on the one hand, and the 
State Department, the Department of Defense, 
and the Department of Agriculture, on the 
other. The former labor under very little pres- 
sure to produce major policy proposals; the 
latter are expected to produce answers to the 
most significant problems of our times. Inter- 
pretation of a most significant sort is required 
of the second group, as well as production of 
crucial facts. 


The policy proposals which the departments 
present to the President and the Congress are, 
except for end runs, initially policy proposals 
made within the departments to political su- 
periors. The structuring of this process to in- 
sure, to the extent feasible, conscious and rea- 
soned choice among carefully worked out 
alternatives should be a major objective of ad- 
ministrative: technology. ‘Today, the domi- 
nance of political superiors and a tight chain 
of command are the normal emphases of po- 
litical theory. If, however, political superiors 
and their subordinates can be looked upon as 
a problem-solving team engaged in working 
out the terms of a continuing adjustment of 
group values to a dynamic environment, a new 
view of the most helpful role of subordinates 
may be achieved. The roles of subordinates in 
the policy-formulating process are determined 
by the ability of our technologies to grasp the 
environment and the nature of the problems 
that determine the tasks of the administrative 
organization. The technologies and the ob- 
jective problems provide, within limits, some 
element of determinativeness to what kind of 
organization would be most likely to cope ef- 
fectively with a given set of objectives. 


IV 


o progress of administration as an applied 
science depends on its capacity to influence 
the climate of relevant opinion in the direction 
of political superiors disciplining themselves 
to restraints on their area of choice. In recent 
years the fear has been expressed that the men 
of the Kremlin would be deceived into dan- 
gerous adventures by agents falsely reporting to 
them what the agents believed agreeable to 
their masters’ views. The disciplining of the 
desires and inclinations of the superiors to the 
unpleasant realities is a job for administrative 
structure, staffing, and procedure. It requires 
the building into the organization of a system 
of values and procedures that will enforce the 
presentation at the highest level of all the rele- 
vant facts—and their most significant possible 
interpretations. 

Actually, an organization capable of present- 
ing to political superiors an objectively con- 
trolled picture of the facts and a fair range of 
possible problem solutions, whose feasibility 
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had been tested so far as practicable, would 
greatly increase the superiors’ real range of 
choice—although it should be noted that psy- 
chologically the awareness of alternatives ex- 
ercises constraint as well. This constraint in 
our value system, however, should be salutary. 
The slow but hopefully constant pressure of 
Project Lincoln, the Marvin Kelly Report, and 
Project East River indicates both the possibili- 
ties and the limitations of the presentation of 
unpleasant realities to political superiors. The 
organizing, strengthening, and regularizing of 
this process is a major task that consists in large 
part of creation of public expectation and elite 
public pressure. 

If the problems and the existing state of 
technologies are important determinants of 
the desirable structure of organization, the 
values of the community that enter into public 
opinion are equally significant facts to be con- 
sidered. Indeed, to get a fair representation of 
the alternatives an advocatus diaboli, and one 
acting more than pro forma, will be necessary 
for a reasoned decision among all the alterna- 
tives. Even the most convinced anticommunist 
Secretary of State might wish sources of in- 
formation on China beyond those provided by 
the orthodox supporters of Chiang Kai-shek. 
While final decisions must and should rest with 
political superiors, by custom and practice they 
should come only after the painful and salu- 
tary routine of examining alternatives and ob- 
jections. To get these, organization must be 
structured for variety of points of view so that 
significant values in the community are neces- 
sarily considered in the formulation of policy 
proposals. 

In his richly perceptive article on “Legisla- 
tive-Executive Relationships in Budgeting as 
Viewed by the Executive,” in the Summer, 
1953, issue of this Review, Frederick ]. Lawton 
describes interest and value representation in 
the budgetary process. As described, this proc- 
ess is a good example of at least an embryonic 
structuring of organization rationality. Hier- 
archy is accorded a major function of intro- 
ducing perspectives and priorities appropriate 
to the various levels of administration into the 
budgetary process. The process is described in 
terms of a dynamic interaction between levels, 
organizations, programs, and interests. Ideally 
the resulting work program and allocation of 


the nation’s resources would represent pro- 
posals that have been arrived at after a full 
hearing of competing claims, views, and the 
relevant facts. Few, however, who have strug- 
gled with the process of budget formulation in 
Washington would believe that there exists a 
well-structured, self-conscious, going concern 
for the clear formulation, on the one hand, of 
the “program of the President” and, on the 
other, for the formulation and testing of esti- 
mates from below in terms of diversified com- 
munity needs, political demands, and objec- 
tive facts. 

Interaction is the fact and the budget is 
largely as Herring describes it. We need a 
theory to describe and improve on the existing 
facts of interaction. It is a gain that Paul Ap- 
pleby, Herbert Simon, and others have shown 
that interaction between the levels of adminis- 
tration is not something to be deplored and 
corrected but a necessary and vital fact of ad- 
ministrative life. What are the consequences 
of this constitutionalizing of hierarchy? What 
implications does it have for the theory of the 
mandate that a new administration should 
have administrative power commensurate with 
its programmatic responsibility? 

The answers to such questions may be highly 
conservative, smacking of Burke, the Federal- 
ists, and John Stuart Mill. The phrases that 
leap to mind are “a permanent settled will over 
a transient inclination,” “constitutional set- 
tlement,” “due process,” “balance of inter- 
ests.” These constitutional arrangements we 
think of as ordinarily being embodied in the 
separation of powers, judicial review, and fed- 
eralism. However, if we recognize the bureauc- 
racy as becoming increasingly the policy-ma- 
turing, policy-proposing branch, both in the 
initiation of legislation and budget estimates 
and in the discretionary administration of leg- 
islation, the advisability of building consti- 
tutionalizing elements into the bureaucracy 
will seem of prime importance. The deficien- 
cies of the legislature as both a thought and a 
will organization in Graham Wallas’ sense 
lead to the growing power of the executive. 
The inevitability of this development leads 
straight to the consideration of the adequacy 


*Pendleton Herring, “The Politics of Fiscal Policy” 
47 Yale Law Journal (March, 1938). 
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of the executive branch for performing the 
political, policy function of proposing an 
agenda to Congress. 

We would all recognize the deficiency of a 
one-party legislature, yet many of us would 
applaud, and are applauding, a one-party top- 
level bureaucracy. It may seem a forcing of 
the analogy to suggest that a loyal opposition 
in the upper levels of the bureaucracy could 
serve a function well nigh as socially useful as 
that performed by the loyal opposition in Par- 
liament. We have only begun to think of how 
best to staff and organize administration if a 
major part of its job is to propose policy al- 
ternatives—alternatives that have run the 
gauntlet of facts, analysis, and competing social 
values built into the administrative process. 

If it is sound to present political superiors in 
the departments with alternative problem 
solutions and to structure organization so to 
do, it might be well to consider the implica- 


tions of this arrangement for executive-legis- 
lative relations. Much congressional frustra- 
tion seems due to the lack of ability to make a 
choice in deciding programs. Congress can 
wreck a program, it can whittle one down, but 
it cannot have a well-worked-out program un- 
less it accepts the one program presented to it 
by the executive. The same reasons that dic- 
tate that political superiors in the departments 
should be compelled to make a choice between 
reasoned alternatives may well apply to depart- 
mental presentations to Congress. If Congress 
is to make reasoned choices it would seem that 
it should have before it the reasoned alterna- 
tives. However, political necessities may pre- 
clude the executive from presenting anything 
but one program to the Congress. If this is the 
case, and it well may be, a vital part of ra- 
tional decision and community representation 
must be structured into administration if they 
are to occur at all. 


Administrative Reform 


Apart from these bodies set up within the Administration, successive 
Belgian Governments since the liberation have appointed commissions of 
inquiry to report on the defects of organisation in the public service and 
on the measures to be taken to remedy them. They, however, mainly be- 
cause of their purely advisory character, are bound to remain largely in- 
effective. The shortcomings of our public services are well known, and 
given a little technical knowledge they can quickly be analysed. The real 
difhculty is not only to decide on the remedies but also to apply them. 
Indeed, as has already been said, these, if the causes of the trouble and 
not only the effects are to be reached, require a modification of the present 
administrative structures and of the legal basis on which they are 
founded. .. . 

The necessary impetus, even in the matter of administrative reform, 
must come from an authority situated at the highest level. It therefore 
appears essential that for as long as required a Minister without port- 
folio, close to the Prime Minister and with sufficient authority and execu- 
tive power, should be appointed to take charge of administrative reform. 
In order to secure the necessary powers Parliament would have to pass 
a law giving the Government general authority to modify existing legisla- 
tion by decree, in so far as this was necessary to carry out measures of 
sound administrative reform. 


—André Molitor, “Administrative Reform and Retrenchment,” 8 O & M 
Bulletin 7 (October, 1953). 
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N THE summer of 1951 five young professors 
left the Bosporus and Turkey on a new 
mission for their homeland. Aided by 

funds from the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration they were going to the United 
States to study public management. Their ulti- 
mate destination was Los Angeles, where the 
School of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California was establishing 
a special 18-month technical assistance train- 
ing program. 

Prior to that time the Economic Coopera- 
tive Administration (later renamed the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, and still later the For- 
eign Operations Administration) had brought 
many public officials to this country. But this 
was the first time that the ECA had made ar- 
rangements with a United States university to 
carry out such a protracted technical training 
program in the field of public administration. 
For this reason the project has attracted con- 
sidcrable attention. This paper describes the 
origins, development, and results of the pro- 
gram. 


I 


ince the end of World War II Turkey has 
become a focal point of United States at- 
tention in the Middle East. Undoubtedly the 
government's original interest was largely due 
to Turkey's strategic importance in cold war 
planning. As one writer has reported: 


. « .« Beyond Turkey, in the Arab states and Iran, 
there exists the most dangerous power vacuum in 
today’s world, This area, spreading from Egypt to 
the Afghan frontier, has only nominal armed forces, 
mostly with dubious equipment and doubtful mo- 
rale. Israel apart, its peoples are so impoverished 
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they have little will to defend their homelands. So 
feudalistic and corrupt are its governments that they 
are difficult to help from the outside. Its natural 
defenses are negligible. Worst of all, the Islamic 
nationalism that pervades the whole region is being 
channeled more and more into specific hostility 
toward Great Britain, the United States and the 
West generally. . . 2 


Although the Soviet threat originally was 
the bonding agent between Turkey and the 
United States, relations between the two coun- 
tries have broadened into what might now be 
identified as a developing mutual respect. Tur- 


key has shown what a few well-placed dollars 
in economic aid and technical assistance can 
do to raise the standard of living of a nation. 
The change has been most spectacular in agri- 
culture where the land planted to cereal has 
increased in the past four years by 50 per cent. 
Turkey, long a cereals-importing country, ex- 
ported two million tons in 1952 and expected 
to export three million tons in 1953. These 
improvements are being further accelerated 
by new flood control and irrigation systems, 
hydroelectric and fertilizer plants, and educa- 
tional programs in scientific methods.” 

The dynamism which permeated the econ- 
omy of the country, however, had not had a 
similar impact on the governmental bureauc- 
racy. Writing in 1951, Hedley V. Cooke said: 


. .« The Turkish bureaucracy still does not op- 
erate entirely along lines which Max Weber would 
regard as “rational,” that is, based on ability and 

* William H. Hessler, “Danger in the Middle East: 
No Ramparts, Few Watchers,” 7 The Reporter 5 (Sep- 
tember 2, 1952). 

*“The Atlantic Report on the World Today: Tur- 
key,” 191 Atlantic Monthly 15-16 (June, 1953). 
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readiness to render substantial service along spe- 
cialized lines. But although there is still not enough 
competence and not enough sense of responsibility 
on the part of officials, it is equally true that there 
is no longer any marked prejudice in favor of any 
special interests other than their own individual 
interests in such matters as prestige, power, pay, 
and so forth. These are probably favorable indi- 
cations for the future of planning since—assuming 
a favorable political climate—once a greater degree 
of technical competence is acquired by the bureauc- 
racy, there is every likelihood that it will be exer- 
cised on an impartial and impersonal basis.3 


Behind the decision to send a team to the 
United States to study public management, 
two fundamental objectives may be identified: 


1. To provide Turkish governmental insti- 
tutions with modern United States manage- 
ment skills and know-how. Many of the refine- 
ments in methods analysis, personnel, adminis- 
tration, budgeting, accounting, and planning 
have been developed almost exclusively in the 
United States. Beyond the training in these 
skills, this objective involved a_ philosophy 
which laid less stress on administration as law 
and more on administration as direction and 
coordination of many complex, interrelated 
parts. In short, the Turks wanted to see ad- 
ministration in a dynamic, flexible manage- 
ment context. 

2. To provide experience with the function- 
ing of public administration in a democratic 
society. The year 1950 marked a turning point 
in Turkish government.* ‘The country’s first 
free elections held in that year signaled a shift 
away from Ataturk’s ‘statism’ and a conse- 
quent enlargement of individual economic op- 
portunity and of personal freedoms in gen- 
eral. In addition there has been developing a 
feeling that local governments should be given 
greater initiative and responsibility. The need 
for reorientation of the bureaucracy in this 
changing Turkish society was apparent; but 
the scope, the timing, and the implementation 


Hedley V. Cooke, Challenge and Response in the 
Middle East: The Quest for Prosperity 1919-1951 (Har- 
per and Brothers, 1952), p. 282. (Italics added), 

*The Turkish Information Service, 444 East 52d 
Street, New York 22, New York, has published a series of 
pamphlets which provide an excellent picture of ‘Turk- 
ish society. Titles include The Turkish Constitution, 
Turkish Elections of 1950 and United States Reaction, 
and An American Looks at Turkey. 


were all perplexing matters. It was hoped that 
the experience in the United States might over 
the long run provide some insights. 


A review of these objectives clearly under- 
scores the limitations of sending a few United 
States experts abroad. The managerial skills 
themselves, so far as they are teachable, could 
be taught in one place as well as another, but 
the great blocks to effective governmental 
management, in the United States as well as 
in other countries, are emotional not rational. 
The opportunity to talk with the persons who 
are exercising managerial discretion, to wit- 
ness the responses of subordinates in such a 
situation, to hear the United States bureaucrat 
identify himself as a “servant of the people” 
and mean it—these are the kinds of experi- 
ences that should accompany skill training in 
public administration. In brief, to be most 
effective, a training program must take place 
where the administrative policies and prac- 
tices under study are actually carried out. 
Otherwise, there is danger that it will deal only 
in ideas which can never really be assimilated 
because they are beyond the perceptual capaci- 
tics of the students. 


II 


{ e decision by the ECA to develop some 
sort of technical assistance training pro- 
gram in public administration for the Turks 
did not mean that the universities were neces- 
sarily to assume a participatory role. As a 
matter of fact, in providing technical assist- 
ance the government has generally by-passed 
the universities. Many people from various 
countries spent time as observers in the fed- 
eral government, particularly in the Bureau 
of the Budget, and emphasis generally has 
been on work experience at the Washington 
level. 

It is probable that the universities them- 
selves have been as much to blame for this 
situation as anyone. Few of them have actively 
sought to broaden the area of knowledge about 
public management practices, and in conse- 
quence the course offerings in this area at 
most institutions are lean. At the University 
of Southern California, however, the develop- 
ment of effective administrative institutions 
has long been a matter of great concern. Its 
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School of Public Administration, now over 
twenty-five years old, has a large full-time 
faculty, is conducting an active research pro- 
gram, and each year is training some 2,000 
governmental employees (in addition to the 
regular student body) on a part-time basis. 

A university in which theory arid practice 
mingle would seem to have certain advantages 
for the training of students from abroad. In 
the first place, education is the main business 
of the university; it is not an extra chore 
thrust on the unsuspecting bureaucrat. Second, 
there is a great deal of groundwork to be laid 
before many visitors are ready to derive the 
maximum benefit from observing such things 
as a complicated office routine. Third, there 
is much to be said for the importance of the 
theoretical aspects of administration; to under- 
stand the environment of administration in a 
democratic society requires the deepest and 
most penetrating analysis. Finally, the fact that 
most of the universities are located away from 
Washington has advantages; for much of the 
strength of public administration in the 
United States is at the local level, and at this 
level size does not impede nor restrict compre- 
hension. 

There have been no authorized statements 
from the ECA concerning the reasons for the 
opening of contract negotiations with the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. We may infer 
that the factors mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph were of consequence, as well as the 
fact that the University of Southern Califor- 
nia is located in an area which has long been 
known for effective state and local govern- 
ment. At any rate, negotiations to establish a 
technical assistance training program in public 
administration for a Turkish group proceeded 
during the spring and a contract was signed 
in the summer of 1951. 

The contract that finally emerged was broad 
in scope, namely to “provide for a training, 
internship, and education program for per- 
sons interested in becoming directors and staff 
members of bureaus of public administration. 
. . « also to train persons to act as leaders of 
institutes of government, to act as administra- 
tive analysts, and to act as management con- 
sultants in public management.” Emphasis 
was also to be given to “surveys of govern- 
mental enterprises, administrative analysis, 


and methods of improvement in governmental 
administration.” 

The ECA had chosen the Faculty of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Ankara as its 
principal link; and the professors of this or- 
ganization were asked, subject to ECA ap- 
proval, to select members for the projected 
team. Five men were chosen, four coming 
from the Faculty of Political Science and one 
from the Faculty of Law. Two had their doc- 
tor’s degrees, the other three had completed 
all work for the Ph.D. except the dissertation. 
One was a full professor; the others were as- 
sistants to professors.® 

Both the United States and the Turkish 
governments contributed to the financing of 
the project. The University of Ankara, a gov- 
ernmental institution, paid the men their reg- 
ular salaries throughout the eighteen months. 
The costs of the trip to the United States, sub- 
sistence, and all expenses connected with the 
training program at the University of South- 
ern California were paid by ECA. The result 
of these arrangements was a modest living 
standard for the participants, based on an $8- 
per-day allowance from ECA, and relatively 
few long-term worries because native salaries 
were available for any obligations at home. 
Turkish lira, however, could not be exchanged 
for United States dollars. The ECA allow- 
ances, it might be noted, were not sufficient 
for married men to bring their families, and 
only bachelors therefore participated in the 
program. 

In Los Angeles the most significant aspect 
of the training arrangements was the decision 
to establish a special leadership program. Con- 
curred in by the ECA, the view was taken that 
a project staff with headquarters separate from 
the School of Public Administration was 
needed to insure maximum benefit from the 
program. Experience certainly bore out this 
belief. The making of arrangements for field 
trips and tutoring, the handling of adminis- 
trative matters, and the provision of adequate 
office space on campus were of supreme im- 
portance. 


* The full professor was Bedri Gursoy, an economist; 
the assistants were Cumhur Ferman, economics: Cemal 
Mihcioglu, economics; Behic Hazar, geography; and 
Erol Bilik, law. Assistants to professors in Turkey func- 
tion much as they do in the United States; they do no 
teaching and are engaged primarily in research. 


The leadership staff was headed by W. How- 
ard Church, who was named to a visiting pro- 
fessorship. A former city manager and a holder 
of a Master's degree from the U.S.C. School of 
Public Administration, Mr. Church gave half- 
time to the project and also continued a pri- 
vate management consulting business. He was 
aided by two graduate assistants, identified as 
“counterparts,” on a one-third time basis. Be- 
sides helping in general administrative mat- 
ters concerned with the program, these men 
were expected to “interact” culturally and in- 
tellectually with the Turkish participants. The 
fourth member of the staff was a half-time sec- 
retary. Office space for the project was pro- 
vided in a six-room house owned by the uni- 
versity on the campus. Each Turkish partici- 
pant and American staff member was given a 
desk, and a conference room with a table and 
enough chairs for:the entire group was also 
provided, 

The total cost of the program was set in the 
contract at $70,000. Actual expenses were 
slightly below that figure. Most interesting is 
the fact that approximately half the funds 
($33,000) were expended for travel from An- 
kara and return, the $8-per-day subsistence, 
and tuition at the university. The balance 
went for leadership and secretarial service, 
special tutoring and consultation, the develop- 
ment of new teaching materials, local trans- 
portation, books and supplies, and university 
charges for administrative overhead. Since the 
need in Turkey is for a few qualified men, it 

vas considered better to invite five mature 
men to this country and to give them all pos- 
sible guidance than to bring a larger number 
at a smaller per capita expense. 


Ill 


HE program which was developed by the 

leadership staff and the faculty of the 
School of Public Administration consisted of 
(1) formal university course work; (2) field 
work and observation tours in a variety of pri- 
vate and public organizations; and (3) indi- 
vidual tutoring and consultation in specialized 
fields. 

Formal Course Work. Early in the planning 
of the program a decision was made that in 
an 18-month period it would be impossible 
to ofler a formal course program that would 
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provide both generalist and specialist back- 
grounds. Hence it was determined to elimi- 
nate the usual pattern of a basic group of com- 
mon courses and to permit each man to pro- 
ceed to his field of specialization alter a one 
semester introduction to the field through 
courses in the fundamentals, research methods, 
human relations, organization, and a special 
seminar, It was hoped, and this assumption 
seems to have been vindicated, that the gen- 
eralist influence would come from the over- 
all experience of the entire group. 

A composite profile of its academic work 
indicates that the attention of the group as a 
whole was directed toward the basic problems 
of large-scale public organization and manage- 
ment, as is indicated by the following sum- 
mary: 


1. In the area of management, the group 
had courses in public organization and man- 
agement, administrative analysis, and indus- 
trial management. They also had a special 
summer course in organization and manage- 
ment conducted by three top-level officials 
from Washington, D. C. 

2. In the area of finance, the group had 
courses in public financial administration, 
governmental budgeting, principles and prob- 
lems of taxation, tax theory, performance 
budgeting, municipal and institutional ac- 
counting, accounting machines, and cost ac- 
counting. 

3. In the area of supervision, the group had 
courses in human relations in management, 
supervisory training, social distance, methods 
of social research, and social psychology. 

4- In the area of personnel, it had courses 
in public personnel administration and in 
public personnel compensation. 

5. In the area of planning, it had courses in 
city planning, community planning, economic 
geography, and a seminar in planning. 


The extent to which the resources of the 
university were utilized to meet the needs of 
the Turkish group is indicated by the fact 
that courses in eight different schools and de- 
partments were included in the program. The 
School of Public Administration carried the 
heaviest part of this load, providing instruc- 
tion in twelve distinct subject-matter fields. 
The School of Commerce provided work in 
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six substantive areas, the Economics Depart- 
ment in three, the Sociology Department in 
three, and the other departments (Political 
Science, Geography, Psychology, and English) 
in a total of six. 

Field Work and Observation Tours. An es- 
sential part of the total training program 
could not be provided in the classroom. In or- 
der to buttress their classroom work and to 
get a “feel” for administration in a democratic 
decentralized society, the ‘Turks needed to see 
the American administrative machine in mo- 
tion. It was also thought that field trips would 
serve to break down the belief that public ad- 
ministration must look for its principal leader- 
ship to the law. Hence, visits and semi-intern- 
ship experiences in private businesses and or- 
ganizations and governmental agencies at all 
levels were arranged so that many problems 
common to business and government might be 
identified. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the time of 
the participants during the regular academic 
period was spent in such field work.® Addi- 
tional opportunities for practical experience 
occurred during the summer months, when 
twenty-five visitations were made during a 
three-week field trip to northern and central 
California. Aside from the California experi- 
ences, the participants spent varying amounts 
of time in Washington, Chicago, and New 
York on observation trips. 

The total number of visitations in the Cali- 
fornia area (including the vacation) was 
seventy-three. An analysis of these trips shows 
that most emphasis was placed on govern- 
mental agencies, which was in keeping with 
the purpose of the mission, but that approxi- 
mately one-half of the visits were not exclu- 
sively government-oriented. Included were 
trips to private businesses and to various other 
types of private organizations, such as tax- 
payers’ associations, labor unions, and cham- 
bers of commerce. The need for this broad ap- 
proach in field work was emphasized by the 
fact that many of the private agencies visited 


*There were 270 school days during the three-se- 
mester life of the project. In this period members par- 
ticipated in 48 visitations which, in turn, averaged one 
day in length. This figure does not include the three- 
week field trip to northern and central California, taken 
during vacation, 


in this country, particularly such utilities as 
gas, electric power, and transit, are govern- 
ment operations in Turkey. 

Despite the fact that the university is lo- 
cated 2,500 miles from the nation’s capitol, 
more visits were paid to the offices of national 
governmental agencies than to those of any 
other level. Visits to 37 governmental agencies 
in the California area were distributed as fol- 
lows: national government (regional offices), 
13; state government, 12; local government 
(city and county), 10; and special districts, 2. 

In the course of field work and observation 
tours, experts in the various fields gave the 
Turkish professors a tremendous amount of 
time at no cost to the project. The value of 
this cooperation dwarfed the leadership costs 
involved in arranging the visitations. 

Individual Tutoring and Consultation. To 
ensure that the Turkish participants were 
getting the maximum value from their aca- 
demic opportunities, special tutoring and con- 
sulting arrangements were made whenever 
necessary. These arrangements served two im- 
portant purposes. First, they gave the Turks 
an opportunity to spend a little extra time 
with their professors discussing subject matter 
which had been unusually difficult or which 
held special interest for them. Second, they 
provided experts who could cover areas of 
interest in which there were no course offer- 
ings. It was originally contemplated that in- 
dividual tutoring and consultation would con- 
stitute a large part of the cost of the program. 
As a matter of fact, so much free time was 
made available, both by professors and by 
outside experts in the various fields, that a 
considerable share of the funds earmarked for 
this purpose was not expended. 

In planning the program it was decided that 
the Turks should receive certificates upon 
completion of the training program but they 
should not work for the Master's degree. 
Whether this was a wise course is a question 
still debated at the university. A degree ori- 
entation would have offered at least two defi- 
nite advantages: (1) it would have been a good 
piece of symbolism in the homeland; (2) it 
might possibly have given a greater sense of 
direction to the participants. On the other 
hand, work for the degree would have (1) re- 
quired more generalist preparation; (2) re- 
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duced the flexibility of individual study pro- 
grams; and (3) placed emphasis on the degree 
rather than the usefulness of the training in 


Turkey. 


IV 


be training of a group of persons from an- 
other culture involved a number of prob- 
lems of varying degrees of importance. These 
difficulties, however, did not achieve the im- 
portance that was originally anticipated. The 
Turks made a remarkable adjustment to life 
in Southern California and real conflict was 
confined almost entirely to the realm of ideas, 
where there were stereotypes in the thinking 
of both the Turks and the Americans that did 
not always enhance the learning situation. 

In this regard perhaps the greatest obstacle 
arose from a predisposition on the part of some 
of the participants to consider public adminis- 
tration as inseparable from the law. This habit 
of thought, which apparently is not restricted 
to Turkey, raises two serious problems in tech- 
nical assistance training in public administra- 
tion. First, there is a tendency to reject the 
experiences of nongovernmental large-scale or- 
ganizations, particularly businesses, as being 
uninstructive. Second, the pragmatism of 
United States administration is more difficult 
to impart to students whose central orientation 
is legal principle. 

A second area of difficulty involved the gen- 
eral European approach toward research. ‘The 
Turks tended to emphasize the importance 
of accumulating all the written material on a 
particular subject (essentially the historical 
and comparative methods). They had little 
patience with synthesis and empiricism. The 
applied, problem-solving type of research that 
characterizes to such a marked degree the best 
administration in the United States was not 
assimilated easily by most of our Turkish col- 
leagues. 

Of American stereotypes, reverence for the 
role and importance of private enterprise was 
the least understood and accepted by the 
Turks. And this tune was one they got with 
never-ending variations from Rotary clubs, 
private businesses, the university, and from 
government officers themselves. Raised in a 
society where business was suspect and the 
government had the confidence of the people, 


the Turks could not understand the emotion- 
alism of many Americans on this point. The 
Americans for their part could not accept the 
fact that the Turks had had a different experi- 
ence with capitalism and consequently had 
come to different conclusions. The result was 
often a kind of social impasse. 

In addition to the stereotypes and mistaken 
assumptions, there were the inescapable difh- 
culties of communication. Nevertheless it is 
encouraging that four of the five participants 
did not feel strongly enough about these prob- 
lems, with the exception of language, to men- 
tion them in their final interviews. 

Perhaps the most significant specific problem 
encountered in the training program was the 
lack of adequate text materials. Even for the 
basic course, it was quickly discovered that all 
the standard works had such a strong United 
States orientation that they imposed a tre- 
mendous burden on the instructor to separate 
useful ideas from their cultural entanglements. 
In these circumstances students tended to re- 
ject the conclusions of the textbooks. Texts 
which would draw illustrations from different 
structures of government and society could 
make a tremendous contribution toward the 
spread of more effective public management 
throughout the world. 


Vv 


EASUREMENT Of the results of the training 
M program for the Turkish professors is 
extremely difficult. As this is written, one year 
has elapsed since the five members of the group 
returned to Ankara. At the time of their de- 
parture it was expected that it would take dec- 
ades to reap the fruits of the project. 

But events are moving fast in Turkish pub- 
lic administration, and it now appears that 
these young men will quickly make full use of 
their training. Four of the five are associated 
with the United Nations Institute of Public 
Administration which is located at Ankara. 
This institute is providing training for over 
150 career people. A recent letter from Profes- 
sor Bedri Gursoy, who is the director of the 
Documentation, Clearing House, and Public 
Relations Section, reports that Iran, Ethiopia, 
and Greece, as well as Turkey, are represented 
in the institute classrooms. As faculty mem- 
bers in this important project, the participants 
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in the University of Southern California pro- 
gram may have an impact far beyond original 
expectations. ‘Two members of the institute 
group have also begun to serve as consultants. 
Among the projects they are developing is a 
model accounting program for local govern- 
ments. 

This quick survey gives concrete evidence 
that the results of the program so far are good. 
Original plans had envisioned a battery of 
tests to measure the progress of members of 
the group during their time at the university. 
A good testing program could have been ex- 
tremely helpful in evaluating specific aspects 
of the project, but such a program turned 
out to be difficult to develop and extremely 
expensive. The only test given for evaluation 
purposes was the graduate survey examina- 
tion, which each Turk took upon arrival at the 
university and again just prior to departure. 
The scores from these tests are by no means 
conclusive, though they do show a general im- 
provement in most areas by all five partici- 
pants. 

Evaluations made by the Turks and by the 
faculty members who worked with them re- 
vealed a number of important gains. From an 
attitudinal point of view the Turks were most 
impressed by the importance of the individual 
in American society. Three classed this value 
placed on the individual as his major learning 
experience in the United States. Freedom of 
movement between the various levels of so- 
ciety, the ingrained belief in equal treatment 
by government for all members of society, and 
the many opportunities for citizen participa- 
tion, particularly in local government, con- 
tributed to the Turks’ feeling on this point. 
The linkage of a belief in individual dignity 
to the administrative and political processes 
could well become the significant long-term 
gain of the program. 

In the course of gaining competence in the 
various subject areas, the Turks received im- 
portant ancillary benefits. Perhaps the most 
significant was the development of familiarity 
with American library resources in the man- 
agement field. The budget for the program 
included a very important fund for building 
a basic personal library for each of the five 
students. All developed extensive bibliogra- 
phies and are aware of the most important 
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journals in each subject field; thus they should 
have little difficulty in consulting United 
States sources in future research. Furthermore, 
they will be in a position to guide the purchas- 
ing of Turkish libraries as they begin to ac- 
cumulate American management materials. 

Sophistication in American methods of 
graduate teaching may also prove helpful to 
the group. The seminar approach, with each 
member contributing and the professor acting 
primarily as a guide, is quite alien to Turkish 
educational practice. This approach as a sup- 
plement to the lecture method should prove 
invigorating in any field. It would seem to 
offer special benefits in public administration. 

A fecling for the importance of empirical 
research in all the social sciences was an im- 
portant gain for the group. The attitudes 
toward research have previously been alluded 
to; in addition, the integrated approach of the 
program permitted the Turks to see public 
administration in its total interdisciplinary 
context. They discovered that findings in so- 
cial anthropology, sociology, and social psy- 
chology have practical applications in various 
aspects of human motivation and interaction. 
And it was clear that public administration 
must be studied in the light of these findings 
rather than in terms of pure theory, form, 
procedure, or law. 

Parenthetically, this type of program also 
provides a significant learning experience for 
the American instructors. Much that is irra- 
tional in administrative lore in the United 
States, particularly that which is pure deduc- 
tion, is shown up in the white light of inter- 
cultural scrutiny. There is little doubt that up 
to now, studies of public administration in 
the main have been far too parochial and have 
failed almost completely to take into consid- 
eration environmental! influences on adminis- 
trative institutions and procedures. 


VI 


HERE is evident in this report a general 

attitude on the part of the authors that the 
program for the Turkish professors was in 
large measure a success. In part this may be 
interpreted to mean that the sponsoring fac- 
ulty feels that the two primary objectives that 
were set have been met to the extent possible 


within the limits imposed by time and cultural 
differences. These objectives, it will be re- 
called, were (1) to develop management skills 
and know-how; and (2) to kindle a feeling for 
the obligations of the bureaucracy in a demo- 
cratic society. 

Beyond the tentative impression of success 
in these primary areas, certain generalizations 
are possible as a result of this training experi- 
ence. 

First, there is much that is teachable in pub- 
lic administration in the United States. ‘There 
is the general social science area, where em- 
phasis is placed on human behavior in a group 
situation; there are the specific techniques of 
fact-finding for purposes of administrative 
analysis; and there are the unique elements of 
the American response to the basic problems 
of large-scale organization and management. 
Second, there was a growing awareness by 
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the participants in their field work that effec- 
tive democratic management, in its planning 
and operations, must necessarily take into ac- 
count the individual as well as the state. Per- 
haps the most significant accomplishment of 
the project came from enabling the group to 
see management activity that regards orienta- 
tion to the individual as the prerequisite to 
effective group action. 

Third, the project provides further evidence 
that technical assistance should not be a one- 
sided program in which United States experts 
are sent abroad. Just as important, and perhaps 
of greater effectiveness in the long run, is the 
bringing of native experts to this country for 
training and observation. The kind of learning 
experiences the Turks had, particularly in 
their many field trips, simply could not have 
been made available to them in their own 
county. 


Miniature Hotel for Local Government Officials 


Five bedrooms for use by the officials of the various towns and market 


towns visiting the capital were arranged in the office building of the 
Union of Finnish Towns completed in the spring of 1953. 
This miniature hotel is situated on the top floor of the building. It 


has 4 single rooms and 1 double room. . 


. . The charge per day is mk 


600: ($2.60) for a single room; mk 750 ($3.20) for the double room with 
one occupant, and mk 1,000 ($4.30) with two. For the sake of comparison 
it may be mentioned that a room in a first-class hotel in Helsinki, in- 
cluding 15% for service, for one person costs some goo-1,300 marks and 
for two, 1,000-2,000 marks. 

The guest rooms of the Town Union are modern and comfortably fur- 
nished. . . . The rooms have proved so popular that bookings have had 
to be refused at times. Experience to date has shown that the guest rooms 
have been no economic liability to the Union. 

The Town Union building also has a lunch restaurant, used primarily 
for lunch hour catering. However, on special order, the restaurant is 
available at other hours as well, e.g. for dinners, suppers, and other re- 
lated occasions. ... The restaurant is intended primarily for those 
working in the office of the Town Union and in the Town Union build- 
ing, but it has been found that its good food has attracted luncheon 
guests from elsewhere as well; e.g. the officials of the nearby Parliament 
House and even the M.P.’s themselves seem to be frequent visitors. 


—Excerpts from a letter from Aarre Simonen, general manager, The 
Office of the Union of Finnish Towns. 
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F ALL the areas of Southeast Asia, Indo- 
china remains most nearly terra incog- 
nila to professional students of public 

administration in English-speaking countries." 
Although Indochina was under French con- 
trol for eighty years, and its basic administra- 
tive pattern has been geared to French con- 
cepts and French techniques, there is virtually 
no literature on the development and opera- 
tion of the Indochinese public service. Such 
monographs in French as exist are concerned 
almost exclusively with the law and procedure 
of colonial rule.* 

The author of this article, during the sum- 
mer of 1952, had the opportunity of spending 
two months in Indochina on a consultative 
mission for the United States Mutual Security 
Agency (now Forcign Opcrations Administra- 
tion) by contractual arrangement with Public 
Administration Service of Chicago. During 
this brief visit interviews were arranged with 
approximately seventy French, American, and 
Indochinese officials and direct observations of 
administrative operations were undertaken in 
a limited number of national ministries and 
regional and municipal offices in Vietnam and 
Cambodia. On account of the inadequacy and 
only partial accessibility of documentary in- 
formation, it was not possible to conduct any- 
thing approaching a systematic analysis of In- 


’ There is, for example, no study of Indochinese ad- 
ministration comparable to the Royal Institute series 
of monographs on Burma, Malaya, Siam, Hong Kong, 
and Ceylon. 

* Probably the best of the fairly recent books in 
French is Roger Pinto, Aspects de l'évolution gouv- 
ernementale de I'Indochine francaise (Paris, Sirey, 1946), 
but it deals only with the constitutional and legisla- 
tive phases of Indochinese development. 


dochinese administration in such a short pe- 
riod. Accordingly, the commentary presented 
in these pages consists of the author's tentative 
evaluation of situations and trends derived 
largely from a hurried series of interviews and 
fragmentary observations of administrative 
practices.* 

There is no need here to underline the im- 
portance for free world security of our under- 
standing, and aiding in strengthening, the ad- 
ministrative system of the three Indochinese 
nations which are now rapidly moving from 
colonialism to independent statehood. Unless 
the new national governments can somchow 
manage to provide greatly expanded welfare 
services for the population, and learn how to 
implement effectively a balanced program of 
economic development, they will have difh- 
culty in winning the popular support essential 
for survival against the threat of communism. 
For students of comparative administration, 
morcover, Indochina should be of particular 
interest since it provides the only important 
case where French models of administration 
have been imposed upon pre-existing oriental 
models, resulting in a fused administrative pat- 
tern of considerable uniqueness. 


Environmental Context of Indochinese 
Administration 


N°? NATIONAL administrative system can be 
understood apart from its historical, cul- 
tural, economic, and political environment. 


* The author's report to MSA, through the medium 
of PAS, is a restricted United States government docu- 
ment. Opinions expressed in the present article are the 
author's and do not reflect the views of any agency of 
the United States government or of PAS. 
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This is particularly true of a society like that 
of Indochina which has evolved through 2,000 
years of foreign invasions, controls, and pene- 
trations, each of them leaving some imprint on 
its institutions. From the second century B.C. 
until the tenth century A.D., Annam (then 
constituting what is the major part of present- 
day Victnam) was under Chinese rule. Not only 
did this long period of Chinese domination 
deeply influence the literature and religious be- 
liefs of the Vietnamese people, but it laid the 
foundations for an elaborate imperial struc- 
ture and for the “mandarin” system of recruit- 
ment for state service. For five centuries fol- 
lowing the expulsion of the Chinese, Vietnam 
was engaged in a bitter struggle for survival 
with the neighboring Hindu Kingdom of 
Champa, during which the Vietnamese army 
organized a network, first of “railitary,” and 
later of autonomous “civil,” villages that were 
to serve as basic units of local government in a 
predominantly agricultural society down to 
the advent of French control. 

French political intervention in Indochina, 
which began about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, had as its initial impulse the 
urge for trade and the protection of French 
Catholic missionaries against persecutions said 
to have been instigated by China. Military in- 
tervention, following futile diplomatic pro- 
tests, led in 1859 to the subjugation of Cochin 
China (the southern region of modern Viet- 
nam) and its conversion into a French colony. 
Within the next thirty years the French ex- 
tended their conquests to Tonkin and Annam 
on the north, and to Cambodia and Laos on 
the west, where indirect rule through the con- 
venient “protectorate” device was consolidated 
by the turn of the century. 

Administrative Characteristics of French Co- 
lonial Rule. The system of control developed 
by France for her Indochinese possessions, in 
keeping with the traditional policy of “assimi- 
lation,” was characterized by a Napoleonic 
type of centralization. The line of command 
ran from Paris to the governor-general in 
Saigon (usually a_ political appointee), to 
whom the governor of Cochin China and the 
chief residents in the four protectorates were 
responsible. “In principle the governor-gen- 
eral had quasi-absolute powers, including the 
right to dissolve and suspend advisory native 


councils. The only limitation to his rule came 
from Paris in the form of laws and decrees, as 
well as in the persons of the inspectors of 
colonies, sent periodically to investigate his ad- 
ministration.”* The administrative services 
within Indochina were run mainly by French 
career officials appointed by the Ministry of 
Colonies. On the eve of World War II this 
colonial bureaucracy numbered about 5,000 
persons. The total resident French community 
(business, banking, and official) was in the 
neighborhood of 40,000, 

The development of institutions of self-gov- 
ernment, on the English model, had little or no 
place in French policy. Such advisory native as- 
semblics as were set up consisted chiefly of 
tight little oligarchies of landlords, merchants, 
and local leaders, with no effective power. Nor 
were native Indochinese admitted to the 
higher ranks of the colonial civil service. In- 
deed, a good many subordinate posts, such as 
those of postmen, were manned largely by 
French employees. This practice led to the 
emergence of a dissatisfied and frustrated na- 
tive intelligentsia, many of whom had been 
sent to France for university training and had 
returned home only to find the path blocked 
to middle- and upper-grade appointments in 
the public service. The old Indochinese “man- 
darinate,”—the cultural élite that had tradi- 
tionally been given a rigorous course of classi- 
cal (literary) instruction for educational, judi- 
cial, and administrative carcers—at first tried 
forcibly to resist French rule, and then grad- 
ually became the spearhead for an intense na- 
tionalist movement that came to a head in the 
twenticth century.5 

The French system of centralized adminis- 
tration, combined with the impact of foreign 
trade and urbanism, rapidly destroyed the tra- 
ditional Indochinese pattern of village isola- 
tion self-sufficiency. In pre-industrial 
times, as Paul Mus has vividly pointed out, the 
primary unit of Indochinese society was the 
“autarchic” village.® Enclosed behind a screen 

*Charles A. Micaud, “French Indochina,” in Lennox 
A. Mills and Associates, The New World of Southeast 
Asia (University of Minnesota Press, 1949), p. 227. 

* The mass elements in Indochinese nationalism came 
largely from urban and plantation laborers and soldiers 


who served overseas with the French forces in World 
Warl. 


*Sce his article “Viet Nam: A Nation Off Balance” in 
4! Yale Review 524-38 (Summer, 1952). 
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of bamboo, each village community was gov- 


erned by a council of elders (notables) chosen, 


by a process of co-optation which had quasi- 
democratic features. Taxes, chiefly in kind, 
were assessed against the village group and it 
was collectively responsible for their payment. 
Each village would store its reserves of rice 
against famine, build its primitive irrigation 
dike, and supply its quota of army recruits. 
The “central” state, authoritarian and theo- 
cratic in character, kept a “ritualistic” distance 
between itself and its subjects, intervening only 
to insure conformity with religious precepts. 
The state acted more as a coordinating than as 
an enforcement agency, and its ministers con- 
stituted a “kind of high tribunal sitting in 
judgment upon lapses from the confucian 
model,” 

Under French rule, government was secular- 
ized and local affairs were increasingly sub- 
jected to central administrative direction, par- 
ticularly in Cochin China, Annam, and Ton- 
kin. Taxes payable in money and levied di- 
rectly upon the individual were substituted 
for taxes in kind. Registration of births and 
deaths was instituted so that tax rolls could be 
more accurately drawn up, and election re- 
placed co-optation for village council mem- 
bers. These so-called “modernizing” reforms 
tended to weaken family and communal ties, 
to undermine the whole patriarchial system, 
and to pave the way for the transformation of 
a static culture into a dynamic nationalism. 

On the economic front, French colonial pol- 
icy embraced a “closed door” tariff system 
which retarded industrialization in Tonkin 
and Cochin China and channeled much of the 
trade of all Indochina to and from France. For- 
eign investments in the region, amounting to 
about $400,000,000 on the eve of World War 
II, were g5 per cent French. Most of these in- 
vestments went into public utilities, rubber 
plantations, and coal mining. Banking was al- 
most entirely in French hands. Rice consti- 
tuted go per cent of the diet of the native popu- 
lation and accounted for nearly 50 per cent of 
Indochina’s exports.” 

However, some notable achievements accom- 
panied French rule. Thousands of miles of 
highways (many of them paved) were built; 
an extensive railway system was constructed; 


* Micaud, op. cit., p. 226. 


and a number of hydroelectric power projects 
were inaugurated. Health and sanitation con- 
ditions were considerably improved and a par- 
tially successful attempt was made to combat 
tropical diseases, especially malaria. A govern- 
ment-financed university on the French model 
was established at Hanoi. On the other hand, 
elementary and secondary schools received 
only niggardly support. In 1939 only 500,000 
children, out of a total population of 23 mil- 
lion, were in attendance at grammar schools, 
and only 1 per cent of this number was able to 
go on to secondary schools. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the population were illiterate. On balance, 
French administration in Indochina, while it 
did a good deal to improve the material equip- 
ment of the region, failed to promote direly 
needed social services for the native popula- 
tion. 

Political Developments since World War 11. 
For four years—from 1941 to 1945—French con- 
trol was interrupted by the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Indochina. The Japanese, however, re- 
frained from taking over the civil administra- 
tion of the region from the French authorities 
—and in general maintained a “correct” atti- 
tude—if only because they could count on the 
pro-Vichy orientation of the then governor- 
general for the execution of their military di- 
rectives. In March, 1945, the Japanese, facing 
imminent invasion by the Allies at home, took 
a stronger line and arrested numerous French 
officials suspected of preparing organized re- 
sistance in case of an Allied landing. Concur- 
rently, a Japanese radio broadcast proclaimed 
the end of colonial status for Indochina. Simi- 
lar pronouncements were issued by the Em- 
peror of Annam, Bao Dai, and by the Kings of 
Cambodia and Laos. 

At this juncture, the Viet Minh League (for 
the independence of Vietnam) moved to the 
forefront of native opposition to the Japanese 
—after refusing to recognize the self-styled “in- 
dependent” Vietnamese government of Bao 
Dai. Following the surrender of Japan, Ho Chi 
Minh, the Viet Minh leader, set up a provi- 
sional government at Hanoi and issued a dec- 
laration of independence for all Vietnam. By 
decision of the Potsdam Conference, British 
troops entered Indochina from the south up 
to the 16th parallel, and Nationalist Chinese 
forces from the north down to that line, in 
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order to disarm the Japanese and restore order. 
In the south, the British commander proceeded 
to reestablish French control and substantial 
reinforcements from France arrived to support 
the French colonial authorities. 

In the north, however, it was several months 
before the French could reach an agreement 
with the Chinese for the withdrawal of their 
troops. When French forces landed at Hanoi 
in March, 1946, they found Ho Chi Minh’s 
nationalist government in de facto control, 
with widespread popular support. Perforce the 
French negotiated with Ho Chi Minh an ac- 
cord which recognized his “Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam” as a “free” state forming 
part of the Indochinese Federation (which the 
French then planned to set up) within the 
French Union (constitutional successor to the 
French Empire). The sticking point was 
whether Cochin-China should be allowed to 
enter the new Vietnamese state. It was agreed 
that this question should be decided by popu- 
lar referendum. In the meantime, however, the 
new French governor-general at Saigon, yield- 
ing to pressure from the French colonialists, 
sponsored a separate regime in Cochin-China 
—a step held by the Viet Minh to be in viola- 
tion of their March agreement with the French. 
A modus vivendi with Ho Chi Minh, negoti- 
ated at Fontainebleau in September, was never 
fully carried out. The situation then deterio- 
rated and by the end of the year there was open 
warfare between Ho’s forces and the French 
throughout most of Tonkin and Annam. Thus 
began the long and costly civil war which, 
after the advent to power of the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in 1949, changed into an inter- 
national conflict between Communism and the 
Free World. 

After turning to Communist China for mili- 
tary assistance, the Viet Minh regime evolved 
into a straight-out communist dictatorship, 
which clearly is its character today. It still con- 
trols roughly half of the area of Vietnam, in- 
cluding much of the hinterland plateau and 
mountainous region and limited strips of coast- 
line. In any realistic calculation, the Chinese- 
aided Vict Minh must be considered not only 
as a powerful military organization challeng- 
ing the French and their Vietnamese allies, but 
also as a rival civil authority extending over a 
large part of Vietnam. Its influence, moreover, 


reaches into portions of Cambodia and Laos by 
means of constant underground activities. 

The second set of political authorities in 
contemporary Indochina are the three legiti- 
mate governments of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos which have French support and enjoy 
diplomatic relations with the United States 
and other western countries. Two of these gov- 
ernments, the Kingdoms of Cambodia and 
Laos, are direct successors to the former pro- 
tectorate regimes, and their native monarchs 
continue in power. The third, and by far the 
most important, is the Vietnamese regime 
headed by Bao Dai, the former Emperor of 
Annam. 

Treaty agreements made by France during 
1949 with each of the three governments as- 
sociate them with the French Union as “inde- 
pendent” states, subject, however, to certain 
key controls retained temporarily by the 
French. These controls included delense, mon- 
etary and tariff policy, control of ports, the 
right of resident French nationals to be tried in 
special “joint tribunals,” the granting of entry 
and exit permits, and the right of French citi- 
zens to invest freely in Indochina. More re- 
cently, in July, 1953, the Government of France 
announced its intention of negotiating with 
the three Indochinese states a new pattern of 
relationship which would provide for fuller in- 
dependence, involving the relinquishment of 
most if not all of the reserved powers. A subse- 
quent agreement concluded with Laos trans- 
ferred control over its military establishment, 
police, and judicial system. At the time these 
lines were written (December 1953), negotia- 
tions with Cambodia and Vietnam had not 
been completed. 

By the 1949 agreements, as implemented 
through various supplementary accords, civil 
administration was transferred to the govern- 
ments of the Associated States. They were also 
given the right to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with other countries and to make treaties 
concerning their own interests.* France has suc- 
cessfully sponsored applications for member- 
ship by the three states in several of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations. Their 
application for admission to the United Na- 


*Vietnam now maintains an embassy in Washington 
and legations in London, Rome, and Bangkok. 
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tions itself, however, was blocked by a Soviet 
veto in 1952. 

Since 1949, a complex set of quadripartite 
mechanisms has been established in Indochina 
with a view to facilitating interstate coordina- 
tion of customs, river transport, communica- 
tion and economic planning policy, and the 
joint development of scientific and technical 
research facilities. The three states form a cus- 
toms and monctary union. ‘The quadripartite 
bodies are partly regulatory (e.g., the Bank of 
Issue) and partly consultative. Representatives 
of France and the three states sit on each com- 
mission or committee, but since for most of 
them the statutes call for decisions by unanim- 
ity the French representative has what is in 
effect a suspensive veto. Until recently at any 
rate, the French appear to have regarded these 
semi-federalistic bodies as permanent, but 
neither Vietnam nor Cambodia shares this view. 
The impact of nationalism is so strong in both 
of these states that neither relishes the forma- 
tion of anything approaching a truly federal 
relationship. An atmosphere of tension and 
rivalry prevails between Cambodia and Laos 
on the one hand, and Vietnam on the other, 
the people of the two former areas resenting 
the dominant position of the latter on the po- 
litical map of Indochina. 


The Political Framework of the Bao Dai 
Regime 
 Bewcsoeesagey OF space make it necessary to 
restrict detailed comment on the existing 
governmental systems in Indochina to the State 
of Vietnam.® 
An Authoritarian System. Vhe Bao Dai re- 
gime may be described as an executive-au- 
thoritarian type of government tempered in 
some degree by democratic influences. His 
Majesty, Bao Dai, as “Chief of State,” possesses 
full power to appoint and dismiss all national 
ministers and regional governors. Two general 
ordinances promulgated by Bao Dai in July, 
1949, provide the “legislative” basis for Viet- 


*Vietnam contains 23 millions of the total popula- 
tion of Indochina, now estimated to be about 28 mil- 
lions. Most of the important natural resources—rice, 
coal, rubber—are to be found in Vietnam and it pos- 
sesses the principal seaports (Saigon, Tourane, Haip- 
hong). Of the total area of Indochina (slightly larger 
than Texas), nearly half consists of Vietnam. 


nam’s central and regional governmental ma- 
chinery. Both general policy-making and ad- 
ministrative-control functions are lodged in 
a Council of Ministers (or Cabinet). The Presi- 
dent of the Council, commonly known as the 
President of the Government, in fact deter- 
mines the composition of his Cabinet by nego- 
tiation with the Chief of State, some regard be- 
ing paid to representation of the major non- 
communist political groups and of the three 
geographic regions—North, Central, and South 
Victnam—into which the country is now di- 
vided for administrative purposes.’ During 
the period since the establishment of the Bao 
Dai regime there have been seven successive 
Cabinets, the first headed by Bao Dai himself 
and the others by leaders chosen by him. 

Internal struggles for power in the regime 
take place both among national ministers and 
in the relations of regional governors to the 
central government. In this context Cabinet 
shake-ups are frequent. Similarly, a regional 
governor, especially in the North, may on occa- 
sion be able to flout the national authority. 
While the Bao Dai regime is centralized in the 
legislative and executive sense, this centraliza- 
tion is in fact qualified by the impact of cul- 
tural and political regionalism. The exercise 
of governmental power is “deconcentrated” in 
regional and local terms. This produces a fed- 
eralistic facade without the substance of fed- 
eralism. 

Sociological Barriers to Democracy. The 
ordinances of 1949 contemplated the creation 
of an elective national assembly at an early 
date. Continuation of the bitter conflict with 
the Viet Minh and various sociological factors 
have delayed action to this end. A limited first 
step was taken in the summer of 1952 when 
President Tam appointed a “provisional con- 
sultative council” at the national level, report- 
edly as a prelude to arrangements for an elected 
national assembly as soon as the military situ- 
ation permits. In the view of the more moder- 
ate Vietnamese leaders, an assembly indirectly 
elected “by degrees” would, at the outset, be 
preferable because of Vietnam's lack of ex- 
perience with democratic electoral processes 
on a national scale. In January, 1953, elections 


” These correspond to the three historic entities of 
Tonkin, Annam, and Cochin China, respectively. 
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for local councils were held in 2,000 villages 
and cities throughout the liberated areas. More 
than 70 per cent of the million eligible voters 
(adult males) participated in these elections, 
which returned pro-government candidates in 
all places but Hanoi, where anti-regime na- 
tionalism remains particularly strong. 

The fact is that the social structure of Viet- 
nam is scarcely conducive to the rapid growth 
of democratic institutions—irrespective of the 
formidable difficulties associated with war and 
economic dislocation. There is almost no native 
middle class. Only the Chinese minority, num- 
bering about 800,000, play the role of “mid- 
dlemen” (merchants, traders, money-lenders) 
in the Vietnamese economy. Few of the slowly 
emerging urban working class or of the unor- 
ganized anti-Viet Minh peasants are politically 
articulate; indeed, the vast majority of them re- 
main illiterate. As aiready indicated, the intel- 
ligentsia are for the most part much more in- 
terested in promoting the realization of all-out 
nationalist aims than in helping to solve im- 
mediate political problems. The existence of 
a variety of religious sects (Buddhists, Cao 
Daists, Hoa Hao, Catholics), which engage in 
political agitation and actually control certain 
provinces with their own private troops, adds a 
further element of social disunity. The real 
meaning of democracy is little better under- 
stood than are the institutional implications of 
Soviet communism. 

Although political groupings abound in 
Vietnam, they can hardly be said to be political 
parties in the western sense. Their character is 
rather that of volatile cliques attached to in- 
dividual leaders or espousing a particular 
brand of nationalism, under either a religious 
or a secular banner. During the colonial period 
many Vietnamese intellectuals became imbued 
with French political ideas and organization 
through years of study and residence in France, 
but their principal concern, on returning to 
their homeland, was to establish propaganda 
groups that would mirror those French parties 
favorable to a progressive colonial policy. 
These were mainly the leftist parties—Socialist, 
Communist, and Trotskyite—some of which 
under varying names now support the Viet 
Minh cause. 

Under existing conditions of war and in- 
security, both the French authorities and the 


Bao Dai government insist upon the necessity 
of imposing curbs on political discussion. A 
fairly rigorous censorship of press and radio 
exists and public meetings are subject to police 
surveillance. Accordingly, there are lacking ef- 
fective channels of criticism and control such 
as one finds in a liberal democratic state. 


Significant Features of Vietnamese 
Administration 


HE administrative system of Vietnam bears 

the unmistakable imprint of eighty years of 
French rule. French bureaucratic models, if 
only for want of knowledge of other types of 
organization or procedure, have been copied 
by the architects of the Bao Dai regime. Three 
major aspects of the system are singled out for 
special comment here: (1) over-all organiza- 
tion for decision-making; (2) the training, re- 
cruitment, and management of personnel; and 
(3) budgetary and fiscal procedures. 

Decision-Making Organization. On paper, 
the central administrative machinery of Viet- 
nam has certain virtues: it consists of a rela- 
tively compact cluster of subject-matter minis- 
tries, among which line functions are dis- 
tributed in a fairly logical manner, and it in- 
cludes an elaborate congeries of staff and aux- 
iliary services that might potentially provide a 
basis for work-programming and interdepart- 
mental coordination."! Close observation of the 
over-all structure in operation, however, re- 
veals serious deficiencies: a rigid compart- 
mentalism, duplication of effort, waste of man- 
power and fiscal resources, and procedural 
bottlenecks. 

As in France, administrative departments 
and other agencies may be modified, abolished, 
or consolidated, or new ministries created, 
whenever a new Cabinet takes office. A decree 


" As of August, 1952, there were 13 ministries: Foreign 
Affairs; Finance and National Economy; Justice; Na- 
tional Defense; Interior; Information and Propaganda; 
Education; Agriculture; Public Health; Social Action 
and Labor; Public Works; Transport and Communica- 
tions; and War Veterans. In addition, there were two 
line units at the sub-ministerial level—for Youth and 
Sports and for “Pacification.” The Vietnamese state has 
also inherited several industrial monopolies which 
(again in typical French style) operate fairly inde- 
pendently of Cabinet control; e.g., the tobacco, sugar, 
salt, match, alcohol, and opium monopolies (régies), 
from which considerable revenue is derived. 
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issued by the Chief of State and countersigned 
by the President is sufhcient for this purpose. 
Such changes occur frequently and they would 
appear to be dictated fully as much by politi- 
cal expediency as by administrative considera- 
tions. There is no arrangement for making 
available expert advice concerning the internal 
organization of a new agency. Continuing ad- 
ministrative management analysis is nonex- 
istent on a governmentwide basis. 

The internal setup of the various national 
ministries tends to conform to a uniform sym- 
metrical pattern—again on the French model. 
This pattern is prescribed in an administrative 
circular issued by Bao Dai five years ago and 
it may be departed from only by approval of 
the President in exceptional circumstances. Ac- 
cording to this pattern, each ministry must in- 
clude a central headquarters administration, a 
supervisory office in cach of the three geo- 
graphic regions, and such operating services at 
the regional level as may be required. The cen- 
tral administration is organized in pyramidal 
fashion, descending hierarchically as follows: 
the minister's office, directions of line services, 
services, bureaus, and sections. Regardless of 
departmental size or function, this scheme is 
applied with little deviation in all ministries. 

Effective devices for interdepartmental co- 
ordination have thus far not been developed. 
There are two or three interministerial com- 
mittees at the Cabinet level, the most impor- 
tant, significantly enough, being the National 
Defense Council. But at the working level one 
finds no standing committees or other instru- 
ments for the adjustment of interdepartmental 
conflicts or the prevention of work duplica- 
tion as between cognate services. A General 
Secretariat in the executive office of the Presi- 
dent has legal competence to effect such co- 
ordination, but it is not equipped staff-wise for 
this complex task, nor does it have sufficient 
authority to impose decisions. This secretariat, 
however, does perform three useful functions: 
it acts as a legislative reference bureau, pro- 
vides secretarial services for meetings of the 
Cabinet and its committees, and has charge of 
the documentation, library, and archives of the 
Presidency. 

One of the by-products of the lack of ade- 
quate coordinative procedures is an excessive 
compartmentalization of administrative ac- 


tion, tempered only in so far as the President 
himself, or the Cabinet, has time to deal with 
the minutiae of departmental operations. 
Clearly routine matters all too often have to 
be referred to the President or the full Cabinet 
for decision. Not only is this practice cumber- 
some and calculated to produce delays, but it 
burdens top-level political officers with trifling 
details and thus interferes with their unhur- 
ried consideration of important substantive 
problems. 

Both the President and each individual 
minister has his own personal cabinet in the 
French sense. This group, staffed largely by 
political proteges, handles the minister's per- 
sonal correspondence and confidential ar- 
chives, arranges his appointments, and sup- 
posedly maintains informal liaison with other 
ministries. The minister's office also includes a 
“general secretariat” within which are grouped 
various departmenta: staff services, usually of 
a rudimentary character, such as personnel, 
budget, purchasing, legal counsel, and the 
central registry. Much of the time of these staff 
units is absorbed in a labyrinth of legalism. 
The administrative staff work available to busy 
department heads is thus woefully inadequate 
despite a superficially elaborate apparatus of 
cabinets and secretariats. 

Throughout the administrative structure 
there seems to be an unwillingness or inability 
to delegate authority to subordinate officials to 
deal with minor matters. This is part and 
parcel of the rigidly hierarchical pattern of ad- 
ministration taken over from the French. Ad- 
ministrative business flows from the top down; 
it seldom moves up from below. All incoming 
correspondence is opened by the minister's 
cabinet. Important communications are passed 
to the minister himself for reply; the others are 
routed to the appropriate service or bureau 
with explicit directives as to how they are to 
be acted upon. Little discretion, or responsi- 
bility for decision-making, is devolved upon of- 
ficials at the middle rungs of the hierarchical 
ladder. Action is reported back up the hier- 
archy step by step, with repeated opportunity 
for blockages as dossiers pass from desk to desk 
—whether by oversight, inertia, or intention. 
Clearances of comparatively routine matters 
involve successive signatures up and down the 
line. 


When a case calls for an opinion or concur- 
rence from an opposite number in a diflerent 
service, the file on it ordinarily must ascend 
to the director of the originating service, who 
then sends it to the director of the second 
service for reference down to the appropriate 
officer. The file is eventually returned along 
the same circuitous route. Lateral short-cuts 
are the exception and not the rule. In other 
words, business tends to be conducted by pass- 
ing pieces of paper through hierarchical chan- 
nels; the telephone is seldom used to secure 
quick agreement by related services on matters 
of joint concern. Such procedure makes for 
bottlenecks and multiplies red tape (paperas- 
serie in French bureaucratic parlance.) The 
system of filing and record-keeping is anti- 
quated, partly for lack of modern office equip- 
ment. 

The operating relationships of central, re- 
gional, provincial, and local administrative 
units are governed by a net of hicrarchical con- 
trols. These include the power to veto major 
appointments at the next lower level; the is- 
suance of regulatory decrees and orders by the 
national government to regional governors; 
periodic formal reports on technical operation 
of field services to the national ministries con- 
cerned; and sporadic on-the-spot inspections. 
Both the regions and the provinces have exten- 
sive governmental powers, but their scope is 
not clearly defined. There is duplication of 
function between territorial units of govern- 
ment. Cognate national and regional services 
within a region are expected to cooperate and 
not to encroach upon each other's jurisdiction. 
In fact, if the regional governor is politically 
ambitious, considerable overlapping of activity 
may result, with consequent increased over- 
head costs. Many of the difhiculties encountered 
in implementing the United States aid pro- 
gram have arisen from the involved procedures 
governing the release of counterpart funds and 
the employment of Vietnamese on field proj- 
ects. It has often taken months to get relief 
supplies into the hands of villagers because of 
the multiple clearances that must be obtained 
from regional and local authorities. Lines of 
responsibility up and down the field hierarchy 
are not clearly fixed. In certain respects, there 
is too much centralization; in others, provincial 
and local officials are not held sufficiently ac- 
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countable for important administrative deci- 
sions. 

A special word is in order on the subject of 
organization for economic development plan- 
ning. Vietnam is potentially rich in natural re- 
sources and is possessed of an abundant and 
hard-working labor supply. A major problem 
confronting the government during the com- 
ing years will be how to transform the colonial 
economy into a national economy—a largely 
subsistence cconomy into semi-industrial 
one.'? Seven years of war have disrupted pro- 
duction and uprooted thousands of people who 
have to be provided with food, shelter, and 
other essentials of life. Expenditures for ref- 
ugee relief constitute a heavy burden on the 
national budget over and beyond the substan- 
tial economic aid now being received from 
the United States. Since at present there is lit- 
tle or no domestic capital for investment, for- 
cign grants or loans will be required for eco- 
nomic development purposes. 

A Ministry for Planning and Reconstruc- 
tion was set up soon alter the establishment of 
the Bao Dai regime. In 1952, this Ministry was 
abolished and its staff transferred to the Minis- 
try of Finance and National Economy. Within 
that Ministry a General Secretariat for Plan- 
ning and Reconstruction then had responsibil- 
ity for two distinct functions: the formulation 
of measures for relief and reconstruction, es- 
pecially housing for war refugees, and the de- 
velopment of a long-range national economic 
plan. The Planning Section of the Secretariat 
(as of August, 1952) had a small professional 
staff of about fifteen persons, half of whom 
were architects and engineers and the other 
half lawyers and accountants. The Planning 
Section had set up a number of “study commit- 
tees” of outside “experts” on specific aspects of 
“planification,” such as improved methods of 
exploiting Vietnam's coal and water resources. 
A limited amount of economic analysis was be- 
ing carried on by the planning staff itself, with 
the assistance of technical personnel temporar- 
ily borrowed from the economic and social 
ministries. 


*See Vu Quoc Thong, “Some Thoughts on the Eco- 
nomic Development of Viet-Nam in the Asian World of 
Tomorrow,” in Vhilip W. Thayer, ed., Southeast Asia 
in the Coming World (Johns Hopkins University Press, 
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To date, no comprehensive program for 
long-term cconomic development appears to 
have emerged. When one considers the rudi- 
mentary state of available quantitative data on 
resource inventory, production, consumption 
requirements, population trends, and trade po- 
tentialitics, this is not surprising. Attached to 
the President's office there is a small Institute 
of Statistics and Economic Studies that col- 
laborates informally with the planning staff, 
but its usefulness is severely limited by the 
scarcity of trained statisticians for analytical 
work, as well as by lack of budgetary support. 

A second defect in the planning process is 
the failure to link it with capital budgeting. 
The latter subject is still an unexplored do- 
main in Vietnam, largely because the neces- 
sity of relating capital expenditure to financial 
capacity and economic development priorities 
is not appreciated. 

The Civil Service. The most urgent need of 
Victnamese administration is a professionally 
competent and socially motivated civil service. 
As suggested earlier, few Vietnamese with ex- 
tensive administrative experience were avail- 
able to man the new national services when 
control was transferred from French to Vict- 
namese hands in 1949. What was left of the 
old “mandarinate” had been dispersed by the 
Viet Minh, who so viciously attacked them in 
the press and on the radio that they were afraid 
to accept office. Consequently, it was neces- 
sary to fill most of the positions at the level of 
bureau chief and upward with persons whose 
previous experience had been limited to serv- 
ice as clerks and secretaries. In short, an ad- 
ministrative corps to shoulder responsibility 
for independent administrative operations un- 
der extremely difficult conditions was lacking. 

As a temporary expedient, to help fill the 
gap, a considerable number of French ex-colo- 
nial officials were employed on a loan basis as 
technical advisers or civil administrators. They 
were found, for example, in the executive of- 
fice of the President, in the central bureaus of 
the Ministry of Finance, in the customs, tax, 
and police services, in the bureau of mines, and 
here and there in regional and provincial ad- 
ministration. Their salaries and allowances 
were paid by the government of Vietnam at 


rates determined in agreement with the French 
High Commissariat. 

Efforts are now under way to provide some 
special training in public administration for 
the younger generation of Vietnamese. To-this 
end, a new National School of Public Adminis- 
tration was inaugurated at Dalat in the fall of 
1952. The program for this school, inspired in 
large part by the French Ecole coloniale and 
Ecole d'administration nationale in Paris, pro- 
vides for a two-year course combining aca- 
demic instruction and practical work. Two 
categories of students are eligible for admission 
on a competitive basis: (a) men and women 
from 20 to 28 years of age who have completed 
the requirements for the baccalauriat degree 
(roughly equivalent to an American junior col- 
lege course), and (b) public employees 20 to 30 
years old with at least two years of experience. 
Students surviving the final examination are 
placed on a graduates’ register for assignment 
to the staffs of provincial and local services for 
probationary periods of three to six months. 
If they successfully pass this stage, they may 
look forward to permanent appointments in 
order of merit. 

Administratively, the school is under the 
control of the Ministry of Education, from 
whose budget its operation is financed. Each 
student in the non-civil-servant category re- 
ceives a monthly living allowance, while those 
admitted directly from government employ- 
ment retain their regular salaries without loss 
of seniority rights. The financial stringency 
confronting the government, unfortunately, 
has made it necessary to start this promising 
experiment on a very modest scale. It was an- 
ticipated that only 40 to 50 students could be 
admitted for the first year. The school faces the 
handicap of having to build up from virtually 
nothing a library of specialized materials. 
Textbooks, official documents, and technical 
periodicals will be particularly needed. 

For teaching purposes, the plan is to draw 
mainly upon regular law faculty staff (from 
Hanoi and Saigon), administrative practition- 
ers, and magistrates for lectures and seminars 
on a part-time basis. Full-time instructional 
personnel is apparently to be confined to a 
Vietnamese director (an ex-civil servant) and 
perhaps three or four instructors. Although the 


exclusively Vietnamese character of the school 
is repeatedly emphasized, it is likely that one 
or more French professors will be utilized. The 
academic curriculum has a heavy public law 
emphasis, plus small doses of economics and 
accounting. Special instruction is to be given 
in both the Vietnamese and the French lan- 
guages. 

In the technical field, there are a few small 
schools of engineering, agriculture, and fores- 
try, but their level of instruction is reported to 
be fairly elementary. Before World War II, the 
French-supported Pasteur Institute used to 
provide limited periods of advanced scientific 
training to graduates of these schools. Two 
years ago an attempt was being made to revive 
this arrangement with the aid of an American 
grant for laboratory equipment. 

‘Two other sources of training may be noted. 
One is the Law Faculty of the University of 
Hanoi, which also has a branch in Saigon. Its 
curriculum, virtually identical with that of 
the French law schools, gives no attention to 
public administration in the conceptual or 
managerial sense. ‘The textbook materials, 
moreover, are with minor variations the same 
as those employed in France. 

In limited numbers, certain categorics of 
Vietnamese civil servants have been sent 
abroad to study during recent years. From the 
Vietnamese Ministry of Finance a number of 
staff employees have held internships in the 
French customs, tax collection, and real prop- 
erty registration services. Some of the top engi- 
neers of the Ministry of Public Works take ad- 
vanced professional training at the world-re- 
nowned Ecole centrale and Ecole des ponts et 
chausees of France. So far as I could ascertain, 
opportunities for study abroad had not been 
made available in such areas as budgeting, tax 
economics, fiscal or personnel management, let 
alone the principles of general public adminis- 
tration. 

Since 1950, the Vietnamese civil service 
(central, regional, and municipal) has been 
governed by an claborate statute rooted in 
French personnel concepts. This statute in- 
cludes detailed provisions on recruitment, clas- 
sification, compensation, promotion, transfer, 
discipline, tenure, and retirement. On paper, 
it contains a number of admirable features, 
but their implementation is in the hands of 
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ofhicials with little appreciation of the dynamics 
of personnel policy. One could find little evi- 
dence of any understanding of the role of work 
incentives or of group participation as clements 
of staff morale and improved productivity. Nor 
did there seem to be much awareness of what 
might be done to stimulate the development of 
standards of professional ethics in the public 
service. In a culture where rigid social stratifi- 
cation has traditionally prevailed, anything 
that may help to “democratize” the official bu- 
reaucracy is of the utmost importance. 

The central personnel office, recently trans- 
ferred for political reasons from the executive 
othee of the President to the Ministry of the 
Interior, is greatly understaffed. During my 
visit to Vietnam, it was struggling with the 
complex task of adjusting scales of compensa- 
tion (admittedly far too low) to changing price 
levels. An attempt was also being made to re- 
duce the excessive number of special classes 
(cadres) in cach of the three principal hori- 
zontal categories to which public employees 
now belong. Within the purview of the gen- 
eral statutory code of 1950, detailed regula- 
tions were being claborated for cach ministry 
or major service. For effective implementation 
of these regulations a drastic strengthening of 
departmental personnel units will be necessary. 

In law and theory, the career principle, with 
minor exceptions, extends to the apex of the 
administrative pyramid. Recruitment is by 
two methods: compctitive written tests (chiefly 
of the essay type) for junior and middle-grade 
positions, and presentation of educational 
credentials (non-assembled examinations) for 
higher-level professional and technical posts. 
Actually, many administrative appointments 
are obtained through political influence, per- 
sonal favoritism, or nepotism. Promotions are 
influenced by similar considerations, as is job 
tenure, which is anything but secure. 

Public Finance. One of the striking conse- 
quences of the low level of professional capac- 
ity in the Vietnamese public service is the 
chaotic state of its budgetary and fiscal policy 
and administration. This situation, to be sure, 
is partly attributable to growing inflation, the 
necessity of making constantly larger outlays 
for defense and relief, and the uncertainties of 
tax revenue duc to the war. But it also con- 
notes the absence of orderly budgetary pro- 


cedures, a suitable tax system, and efficient 
methods of tax collection. 

Since the transfer of civil administration 
from France to Vietnam, budgetary equilib- 
rium, which usually obtained during the colo- 
nial period, has been succeeded by deficits. 
The amount and nature of the 1951 deficit, for 
example, was concealed until the middle of 
1952 because the government did not make 
public its civil budget until that time, and 
then only in skeletonized form. The budget for 
1952 was put together primarily by an able 
young French official detailed as a temporary 
adviser to the Vietnamese Ministry of Finance 
from the Budget Division of the French Fi- 
nance Ministry in Paris. The appropriations 
side of the budget was set up in two separate 
sections: civil and defense. With minor excep- 
tions appropriations for civil purposes were 
listed under two broad headings—personnel 
and matériel—with comparatively little itemi- 
zation. The defense section, accounting for 
around 60 per cent of the total estimates, 
lumped together in a single item the outlay for 
army personnel. Costs of mobilization and the 
personnel of the gendarmerie were listed sep- 
arately, while expenditures for matériel were 
confusingly shown under three diflerent but 
unclear rubrics. These were additional item- 
ized entries covering military health service, 
military schools, and the guard for the Chief 
of State (Bao Dai). Appropriations to meet 
outlays for the civilian staffs and equipment of 
the Ministry of Defense, and of a special “pacifi- 
cation” service, were included in the civil 
rather than the defense section of the budget. 

Anticipated tax and miscellaneous receipts, 
listed in the third section of the budget docu- 
ment, amounted to about two-thirds of the 
total appropriations, the remaining third be- 
ing covered chiefly by the expected contribu- 
tion from France toward the cost of the Viet- 
namese national army. Economic aid from the 
United States (both direct and counterpart) 
provided for the remainder. The budget could 
be shown “in balance” by reason of this French 
and American aid, plus a sizable allocation 
from an unexplained “reserve fund.” Control 
over the allocation of funds is exercised by the 
Ministry of Finance. Accounting methods are 
antiquated, especially as regards classification 
of accounts and audit. 
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The budgetary process in regional, provin- 
cial, and local jurisdictions, if one may judge 
from a limited sample of situations, is ap- 
parently as loose and informal as at the na- 
tional level. In principle, each region, prov- 
ince, and municipality has budgetary auton- 
omy. Since, however, their budgets are typi- 
cally in deficit, grants in aid from the national 
government to the regions and large cities, and 
from the regions to the rural provinces, are 
frequently necessary.'* The amounts of such 
subsidies are usually determined by political 
bargaining. The block type of grant is resorted 
to, with no pretense at relating the scale of aid 
to quantitative indexes of local resources or 
needs. Nor are conditional grants employed 
with a view to ensuring minimum standards of 
service by the recipient units. 

Regional budgets must legally be approved 
by decree of the national Cabinet. Such ap- 
proval, however, appears to be a rather per- 
functory operation. The execution of the re- 
gional budget is likewise subject to control 
by the national Ministry of Finance, but this is 
not particularly effective. 

The existing tax structure is extremely cum- 
bersome and complex. The principal indirect 
taxes include the Indochinese customs tariff 
(the three Associated States sharing the pro- 
ceeds according to agreed percentages), a sales 
tax on consumers’ goods and on admissions to 
places of amusement, and stamp taxes on vari- 
ous legal transactions. The major direct taxes 
are those on real property, on industrial and 
agricultural profits, on salaries and wages, and 
on certain professions. In addition, there is a 
general tax on personal income. As expedients 
for obtaining more revenue for defense pur- 
poses, two special taxes were introduced in 
1952: a surtax of 1 per cent added to the sales 
tax and a percentage contribution equivalent 
to one day's work a year superimposed on the 
general income tax. Profits from state monop- 
olies yield a limited amount of revenue for the 
general treasury. 

Over 50 per cent of the gross revenue receipts 
of the central government comes from cus- 
toms and the defense surtax. Regional reve- 


"The central government also allocates small an- 
nual subsidies to various autonomous quasi-public 
agencies, cultural enterprises, students’ associations, and 
the like. 
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nues are derived chiefly from direct taxes and 
the general sales tax, while those of provincial 
and municipal jurisdictions are produced 
mainly by levies of centimes additionnels on 
real property assessment rates. 

The system of tax collection is, in principle, 
highly centralized. All major taxes are col- 
lected on behalf of the national government by 
a dispersed network of field services under its 
control. The proceeds of the principal direct 
tax and of the sales tax are then distributed 
back to regional, provincial, and local adminis- 
trations. Tax evasion is a serious problem. A 
small field inspectorate of the national Finance 
Ministry is charged with verification of tax 
declarations and conduct of a spot audit of 
tax returns, but its staff is inadequate and 
poorly trained. While I was in Vietnam, the 
government was waging a vigorous drive 
against tax evaders. It was perhaps a hopeful 
sign that ad hoc commissions were then being 
set up in each region to study the over-all tax 
structure and recommend proposals for its 
revision. The need for drastic revision was gen- 
erally recognized, for the existing revenue sys- 
tem is as inequitable as it is unproductive, the 
lower salaried and wage-carning groups bear- 
ing a disproportionate share of the total tax 
burden. 


In Conclusion 


NE can detect a growing sense of civic re- 
O sponsibility among many of the younger 
Vietnamese and Cambodian civil servants. 
Given a more imaginative personnel policy, 
expanded training opportunities, the restora- 
tion of peace, and the achievement of full in- 
dependence, there is no reason why the new 
public services should not attract an ample 
supply of capable and socially motivated tal- 
ent, and eventually attain a tolerably high 
level of performance. In this connection, it is 
significant that one of the main planks in the 
current reform platforms of the Vietnamese 
and Cambodian governments is “public serv- 
ice modernization.” 

Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, however, it would be unrealistic to as- 
sume that the administrative system of Indo- 
china can be brought up to anything approach- 
ing western standards within the foreseeable 
future. Traditional customs, habits, and values 
must be respected in any program of technical 
aid offered from the outside. At best, adminis- 
trative improvement will come only gradually, 
and not through any ill-advised attempt to 
force a wholesale recasting of institutional 
structures and methods. 


One or Three? 


Your committee have investigated the workings of the civil-service law, 
and have come to the conclusion that certain improvements can be made. 

. . » We have therefore recommended a bill which is presented here- 
with, 

The features of the bill which distinguish it from the existing law are 
marked. The bill abolishes the Civil Service Commission and creates the 
Civil Service Office. It provides for the appointment of one commissioner, 
who shall be responsible for the execution of the law. . . . 

Your committee believe that instead of a commission as it now exists, 
that there would be a better administration of the law if there was one 
responsible head. The chief examiner, who is also appointed by the 
President, and must be of a different political party than that of the 
commissioner, will be sufficient guaranty that the examinations and the 
work of this office can not be run in the interests of the party to which 
the administration belongs. 


—Report of Representative Herman Lehlbach of New Jersey for House Se- 
lect Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, in House Report 4038, 51st 
Cong., 2d sess. (March 2, 1891). 


TVA Improves Its Communications 


By HELMER M. MARTINSON 


Labor Relations Officer 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


N ARMY is no better than its communica- 
tions. This axiom is also recognized by 
the modern-day corporation. Because of 

number of employces, diverse activities, and 
widespread locations, any large organization 
depends heavily on the written word as a chief 
link with its workers and clients. 

Agencies of government, like industry, must 
have efhcient communication. Government 
agencies, of which TVA is one, have long been 
accused of using “gobbledygook” —writing that 
is unnecessarily verbose and difficult to under- 
stand. For example, “Retention of a position 
is not a vested right to which the incumbent is 
entitled by virtue of possession, but is condi- 
tioned upon his maintenance of high standards 
of performance and the continued need for his 
services.” This idea could have been more 
simply stated, “No one has a right to his job 
just because he is holding it. An employee may 
expect to keep his job only if he is doing his 
work well and if there is still a job to be done.” 

But government agencies have no corner on 
cumbersome writing. Try this one from a large 
industry, “On April 18, 1952, we advised you 
that due to the change of the company’s fiscal 
year from a twelve months’ period ending Sep- 
tember go to a twelve months’ period ending 
December 31 and the change in the date of its 
Annual Meeting from the second Wednesday 
in December to the second Tuesday in April, 
the Annual Report of the company covering 
both the twelve months ending September go, 
1952, and the four months ending December 
$1, 1952, would be sent to stockholders pre- 
sumably sometime in March.” 

TVA is a large and diversified organization. 
It has over 23,000 employees scattered through 
parts of seven states. They are working in a 
variety of fields such as agriculture, engineer- 
ing, recreation, forestry, and health. Nearly 
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16,000 of them are trades and labor employees. 
Some are building dams, steam plants, and 
transmission lines. Others are operating and 
maintaining chemical plants and power plants. 
The other 7,000 are white-collar employees 
such as engineers, stenographers, and adminis- 
trative people. TVA’s employees range from 
persons with no formal education in the case of 
some laborers to persons with Ph.D. degrees. 
Communication poses difficult problems 
cause of the many kinds of personnel, their dif- 
ferent locations, and their various reading 
levels. 


Decision to Improve 


TVA has long recognized its communica- 
tions problem. Two years ago it decided to do 
something about it. It called in Paul Irvine, 
head of the Education Interpretation Service 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He agreed 
to survey typical TVA materials—reports, let- 
ters, administrative releases, leaflets for visitors 
—a cross section of TVA communications. Some 
were internal communications. Others were 
communications sent outside to congressmen, 
businessmen, farmers, and others who write to 
TVA for information. The Interpretation 
Service analyzed the materials and reported on 
their reading difficulty and appropriateness as 
communications. Some conclusions were: 


1. Most TVA communications were written at 
the same level of reading difficulty regardless of 
their intended readers. Writing style and language 
were generally not adapted to serve different pur- 
poses and specific groups of readers. 

2. Materials directed to trades and labor em- 
ployees were generally over their heads. 

3. Successive drafts of materials tended to de- 
crease rather than to improve readability. 

4. Form letters, such as those sent to all job ap- 
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plicants, were written in technical and professional 
language. 

5. TVA’s annual report, which should be avail- 
able to all employees and the public, was written 
at the professional level. 


The analysis submitted by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute convinced TVA officials 
that an effort should be made to improve writ- 
ten communications, and TVA therefore con- 
tracted with the institute to conduct a writers’ 
workshop on an experimental basis. The work- 
shop was designed to give writers instruction 
and practice in writing for clarity and efh- 
ciency. Although some TVA writers feared 
that such training might ruin their style, TVA 
went ahead with the workshop. The writers 
who made up the experimental group were 
largely from the Division of Personnel, with a 
few guests from other divisions. There were 
several reasons for starting with Personnel Di- 
vision people: 


1. They write much of the material that is sent 
to other divisions and to all employees. 

2. Other divisions would probably be more re- 
ceptive to the training if the Personnel Division 
first tried it on itself. 

3. The need for improvement in writing was as 
great in the Personnel Division as elsewhere. 


Nine workshops followed the experimental 
one. Guests in the first workshop thought the 
training was useful and requested workshops 
for their divisions. The demand spread within 
those divisions and to other divisions. To date 
426 writers and reviewers have been trained. 
They include engineers, chemists, administra- 
tive people, secretaries—in general, a good cross 
section of TVA people who write. Recent work- 
shops have been held largely for engineers and 
chemists; attention has been directed toward 
precision and clarity in technical report writ- 
ing. 


How a Workshop Works 


A writers’ workshop is set up in five half- 
day sessions for morning and afternoon 
groups of about twenty each. At cach session 
attention is centered on a key factor in read- 
able writing. The technique consists of instruc- 
tion, discussion, and intensive practice. Each 
writer applies the day's instruction to forms of 
writing in his own field. He discovers certain 


cues to directness and clarity. He also learns 
how to adapt his style of writing to different 
purposes and to different readers. 

In preparing for a workshop the Interpre- 
tation Service analyzes materials that have been 
written in the particular division. Using §se- 
lected samples, it prepares a workbook geared 
to the writing of that group. 

The workbook is organized in three parts: 
(1) factors related to reading ease, (2) factors re- 
lated to human interest, and (§) writing for 
style.! Each part contains a brief discussion of 
the topic. Examples of typical TVA writing 
are compared with suggested rewrites. Then 
follow a number of practice exercises which are 
excerpts from typical TVA materials. After a 
discussion of the special topic of the day, each 
member rewrites one or more of the exercises 
in the section. These rewrites are read to the 
group and further improved through discus- 
sion and suggestion. 

This method of improving writing is based 
on studies of language as communication. The 
techniques are based largely on the studies and 
formulas of Rudolf Flesch. The plan of in- 
struction has been developed by Mr. Irvine 
over a period of six years of working with 
government writers. 


Results 


Hat has this training done to TVA writ- 
Wine The recorded results of the first work- 
shop can be cited. Measurements by formula 
indicate that materials written in the Division 
of Personnel have become more readable. Per- 
sonal reactions have supported the same con- 
clusion. Comments have come from the vari- 
ous divisions. One summed them up: “We can 
understand the stuff Personnel is turning out 
now. And we don't have to read it several times 
to get the meaning. Every person in TVA who 
writes should take that training. We want it 
for the writers in our division.” 

Measurement by formula has been applied 
to some five hundred pieces of TVA writing. 
Some of these were revisions that could be com- 
pared with material written before a work- 
shop. Measurements of three publications that 
have been revised are presented as examples. 


*Factors suggested in Rudolf Flesch, The Art of 
Readable Writing (Harper & Brothers, 1949). 
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Reading Difficulty of Three T'VA Publications Before and After Workshop, as Shown in Three Measures 


Flesch’s Level Percentage of Employees Human Interest 
Publication of Difficulty in Reading Range Level 
Teamwork, monthly field bulletin for trades 
and labor employees 
Before workshop Difficult 6 Dull 
After workshop Standard 74 Mildly interesting 
Working with TVA, handbook for new em- . 
ployees (trades and labor) 
Before workshop Difficult 6 Interesting 
After workshop Standard 74 Highly interesting 
Working with TVA, handbook for new em- 
ployees (salary policy) ; 
Before workshop Difficult 58 Mildly interesting 
After workshop Fairly difficult 92 Interesting 


Issues of Teamwork before the workshop 
were written at the “difficult” level, which Dr. 
Flesch identifies with scholarly magazines such 
as the Yale Review. Only 6 per cent of TVA 
trades and labor employees could read material 
at this level of difhculty. Since the workshop, 
Teamwork has been written at the “standard” 
level; 74 per cent of labor employees can read 
it. Before the workshop it measured “dul!” in 
human interest; since the workshop it measures 
“mildly interesting.” 

Before the workshop the handbook, Work- 
ing with TVA, for trades and labor employees, 
was written at the “difficult” level; only 6 per 
cent of these employees could read it. The re- 
vised edition scores “standard” in reading ease; 
it is readable to 74 per cent of trades and labor 
employees. In human interest the earlier edi- 
tion rated “interesting”; the later edition scores 
“highly interesting.” 

Before the workshop the handbook for new 
white-collar employees was within the read- 
ing range of 58 per cent of the people for whom 
it was intended; the new edition can be read by 
g2 per cent. The old edition rated “mildly in- 
teresting”; the new edition rates “interesting.” 

TVA’s letter writing also showed improve- 
ment after the initial workshop. Prior to the 
workshop letters that go to all employees and 
applicants were rated “very difficult” or “diff- 
cult”—reading levels of persons who have some 
college education. After the workshop these 
letters were rewritten at “fairly easy” or “stand- 
ard” levels. Nearly all employees can read 


them. Also, an analysis was made of more than 
four hundred communications written after 
the workshop for which there were no pre- 
workshop publications with which they could 
be directly compared. The analysis showed an 
over-all trend toward greater readability. 

‘These examples indicate that some progress 
has been made toward the improvement of 
writing in the TVA, but there is much yet to 
be done. Writing habits formed during a life- 
time are not readily changed by a few hours’ 
experience in a workshop. But new ideas and 
usable techniques have their effect. The writers 
who have had the training now produce more 
readable materials. They find the job of writ- 
ing more stimulating. They increase their efh- 
ciency in conveying information. They know 
how to adapt their style to a purpose. 

TVA sums up its writers’ workshop experi- 
ence under five points: 


1. Written materials now have greater clarity and 
greater appeal. 

2. Internal communications are more readily un- 
derstood and better remembered; efficiency is in- 
creased, 

3. Readable memorandums reduce the cost of 
communication within TVA. TVA writers have 
found that time taken for careful preparation of 
memorandums pays for itself several times over. 
Fmployees take less time for reading and for ex- 
planation of the communications. 

4. Morale has improved; clearer statements of 
policy and instruction lead to better understanding. 
5. More people read TVA communications. 


Reviews of Books and Documents 


Wedding Big-City Politics and Professional Management 


By Joseph E. McLean, Princeton University 


MODERN MANAGEMENT FOR THE City OF NEW 
York. Report of the Mayor's Committee on 
Management Survey. New York, March go, 
1953- 2 Vols. Pp. 307, 876. 


Four Steps TO BerreR GOVERNMENT OF NEW 
York Crry: A PLAN For Action. Report of 
the Temporary State Commission to Study 
the Organizational Structure of the Govern- 
ment of the City of New York. New York, 
September 28, 1953. Pp. 136. 


Finat Reporr OF THE CHARTER COMMISSION 
OF THE Crry OF Newark. Newark, New 
Jersey, September g, 1953. Pp. 111. 


HE month of November, 1953, may well 

serve as some sort of benchmark for stu- 
dents of big city politics and administration. 
New York City’s Mayor-elect Robert F. Wag- 
ner, while basking in the sunshine of Nassau, 
the Bahamas (not a borough of Greater New 
York), announced his decision November 10 
to appoint Luther H. Gulick, president of the 
Institute of Public Administration, as city ad- 
ministrator. It is important to note here the 
obvious: (a) Mr. Wagner, the son of a New 
Deal Democrat, had been elected on November 
3 by a large plurality with the support of vari- 
ous New and Fair Dealers, including Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Herbert Lehman, 
Averell Harriman, and Representative Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and of, one may add, 
Tammany Hall and the Bronx Democratic or- 
ganization—in other words, the election had a 
somewhat partisan flavor; (b) Mr. Gulick was 
not only a personal symbol of a long-term 
trend toward administrative professionalism in 
American government but he had directed a 
three-year study of New York City government 
that had pointed out that “the ‘top manage- 
ment’ job has never been clearly visualized and 


separated out for specialized handling,” and 
that greater recognition should be accorded to 
the differences between top policy and general 
management. 

Here, then, is a marriage of professional par- 
tisan politics and administrative professional- 
ism. As in the case of any marriage, the obvi- 
ous questions will be raise® by relatives, 
friends, and neutralists: Will the marriage last? 
Will the partners prove compatible? Will or 
should one partner dominate the other? Whose 
in-laws will exert the greater influence? Will 
the offspring be efficiency, economy, better 
service, and civic virtue, or will they be fail- 
ure, frustration, and mediocrity, or worse? 

This marriage was preceded by a rather long 
courtship. The Mayor’s Committee on Man- 
agement Survey was appointed by Mayor Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer on January 10, 1950, to under- 
take a gencral management survey of the gov- 
ernment of the city and of its problems of tax- 
ation and finance. Mr. Gulick was selected as 
executive director and opened the office of the 
committee on March 1, 1950. Three years and 
one month later, and after the expenditure of 
$2,200,000 on the work of many experts, a final 
comprehensive two-volume report was sub- 
mitted by Committee Chairman Lazarus Jo- 
seph to Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri. The 
courtship was aided and abetted by the shorter, 
hard-hitting report of the (Devereux C. Jo- 
sephs) Temporary State Commission to Study 
the Organizational Structure of the Govern- 
ment of the City of New York; this report, sub- 
mitted on September 28, 1953—a month before 
New York City’s mayoralty election—was ap 
propriately entitled: Four Steps to Better Gov- 
ernment of New York City: A Plan for Action. 

Though action was to take place, the last 
few months of the courtship furnished evi- 
dence that the path of true love is not always 
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smooth. On the occasion of the Gulick ap- 
pointment, the New York Times (November 
11, 1953) noted: 

Mr. Wagner's views on the city’s need for im 
proving management practices appeared to have 
undergone substantial revision during the elec 
tion campaign. On Aug. 12, during the Democratic 
primary campaign, he issued a statement indicat- 
ing he would place his main reliance on the ap- 
pointment of able administrators as heads of the 
various departments with a staff of highly quali- 
fied administrative assistants in the Mayor's office 
to coordinate the work of the various city agencies. 
The work of these administrative assistants was to 
be supervised by the Deputy Mayor. 

In a second statement, on Oct. 6, after the pri- 
mary, Mr. Wagner expressed his opposition to 
having both a City Administrator in charge of 
housekeeping tasks and a Deputy Mayor to super 
vise policy matters. 

A third statement, issued Nov. 2, on the eve of 
the election, gave full approval to the idea of 
creating the office of City Administrator. 

It said the occupant of this office “should be an 
expert in governmental administration, well-paid 
and supplied with expert assistants to effect the 
installation of modern management methods 
throughout the city government. It should be his 
responsibility that the work of the departments 
be properly supervised.” 


Eight days later, Mr. Wagner announced the 
appointment of Mr. Gulick, who in turn stated 
that he had accepted appointment “because 
there is a real job to be done.” 

Across the river, in New Jersey's largest city, 
Newark, another romance was taking place. 
This involved casting aside the discredited 
commission form of government and substi- 
tuting therefor a strong-mayor business-admin- 
istrator form, in accordance with the (Faulk- 
ner) Optional Municipal Charter Law of the 
state. A contrasting feature in this develop- 
ment is the emphasis laid upon nonpartisan 
elections. The New York City and the Newark 
developments reflect some of the basic current 
trends and conflicts in urban government and 
politics. They suggest the need of a thorough 
reexamination of our fundamental concepts 
and beliefs, and, indeed, of our shibboleths. 


Three Reports 
= official documents have been singled 
out here for review and discussion. Obvi- 
ously, the singling-out process must be ex- 
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tended to a few predominant central features 
of these reports. 


Modern Management for the City of New York 


The Mayor's Committee on Management 
Survey offered its full recommendations in two 
volumes of some 1,200 pages, which summa- 
rized sixty-two reports of consultants on various 
departments and problems. As an indication of 
the scope and complexity of this over-all re- 
port of modern big-city government, the fol- 
lowing general outline of the survey program 
is offered: 


(1) Study of the over-all financial problem 
(2) Study of the administrative structure of the 
City 
(3) Surveys of specific departments as follows: 
(a) Education 
(b) Welfare 
(c) Health 
(d) Hospitals 
(ce) Police 
({f) Fire 
(g) Sanitation 
(h) ‘Transportation 
(4) Study of other specific problems, which were 
subsequently defined as: 
(a) Records management 
(b) Civil Service examination and recruit- 
ment 
(c) Pensions 
(d) Inspection and licensing 
(e) Fuel use 
(f) mechanization 
(g) General review of personnel administra- 
tion 
(h) General review of economy opportuni- 
ties 
(i) Career and salary plan 
(j) Water supply. 


Many of the items covered in the report 
would serve as vehicles for individual essays.' 
But, a central feature of the report, for our 
purposes, is its recommendation for a general 
administrator—a director of administration— 
to relieve the mayor of detailed administrative 
duties, and the creation of a management cab- 


‘For example, Chapter II] of Volume I is devoted 
to a “Program for Economy” and lists six kinds of 
economy: (1) “Get Along Without It" Economy; (2) 
“Cheaper Service” Economy; (3) “Better Methods” 
Economy; (4) “Penny Wise and Pound Foolish” Econ- 
omy; (5) “Take a Look Ahead” Economy; and (6) Fi- 
nally, We Have “Blue Sky” Economy. 


inet composed of the mayor, deputy mayor, di- 
rector of administration, director of the 
budget, corporation counsel, and representa- 
tives of the city planning and civil service 
commissions. Weekly meetings are recom- 
mended for the management cabinet. The di- 
rector of administration would have the re- 
sponsibility of preparing agenda for such meet- 
ings and for executing cabinet policy. Top 
management should act “as a governmental 
directorate” and should “keep out of detailed 
operations.” An effort is made to separate op- 
erational from managerial functions; a con- 
siderable degree of autonomy is recommended 
for the various operating departments. 

A host of other conclusions and recommen- 
dations is presented in the report: the crea- 
tion of the position of personnel administra- 
tor, appointed by the civil service commission 
with the approval of the mayor; the adoption 
of a program budget in place of the line 
budget; the inclusion of the city colleges in the 
state’s university system; an increase in state 
and federal aid; and the creation of a transpor- 
tation authority. 


Josephs Commission Report 


Building upon the Management Survey Re- 
port, the Josephs Commission, with the aid of 
Wallace S. Sayre, director of research, and 
Arthur H. Goldberg, counsel, found that: 


The managerial crisis of New York City requires 
that the leadership and accountability of the 
Mayor, as the elected chief executive of the City, 
should be reinforced and clarified. 

For that Purpose, the Commission Recommends: 


1. There should be a City Administrator, second. 
in-administrative-command under the Mayor, re- 
sponsible for the effective management of the 
City’s administrative agencies. 

2. There should be a Deputy Mayor, responsible 
for representing the Mayor at Board of Estimate 
meetings and on many public occasions. 

g. There should be a performance budget, pro- 
viding a clear and comprehensive financial plan 
for the City. 

4. There should be a new and complete system 
of personnel administration clearly responsible to 
the Mayor, safeguarding the merit system and pro- 
viding an effective career staff for the administra 
tive agencies of the City government. (p. 11) 


The commission was guided by two basic 
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premises, which, in turn, focus attention upon 
the critical issues of big-city management: 


First, the Commission decided in the very early 
stages of its work that the crucial need of the New 
York City government is for top-level professional 
management, and for an improved organization of 
the City government which will insure the re- 
cruitment and full use of this needed managerial 
assistance. The concept of professional top man- 
agement is in essence the managerial idea which 
has been applied with such wide success in large 
business corporations, in the national government, 
in a number of state governments, and in many 
cities which use either the mayor-manager or the 
council-manager plans. Professional management 
has been an acknowledged need in the New York 
City government for many years. 

Second, the Commission concluded, at the same 
time, that the Mayor of New York City, as the 
elected chief executive of the City, is the indispen- 
sable center of leadership and responsibility for 
the policies and the performance of the City 
government, and that the top-level managerial as- 
sistance which is so badly needed must, therefore, 
be subordinate to the authority and direction of 
the Mayor. Thus the quality of the Mayor inevi- 
tably determines the quality of the City government. 
This conclusion led necessarily and clearly to the 
Commission's rejection of the conventional council- 
manager plan of city government, in which the 
power and responsibility of the mayor is reduced 
to ceremonial dimensions. In contrast, the mayor- 
manager plan, which is an apt phrase for describ- 
ing the Commission's first major proposal, captures 
for large cities all the advantages of the council- 
manager plan while at the same time preserving 
the great values of the elected mayor as the city's 
chief executive. 

These two principles underlying the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations—the Mayor as the center 
of leadership and responsibility, and the Mayor's 
crucial need for top-level professional manage- 
ment assistance—have been supported by a broad 
and fundamental agreement in all the information 
and advice which the Commission has received 
from the whole community of New York City. 
(pp. 9-10) 


Going to the heart of the issue, the com- 
mission boldly stated: 


New York City is fortunate in its long and fre- 
quently reafirmed tradition of the elected chief 
executive as the center of energy and responsibility 
in its government. This tradition conserves and 
maximizes the values of the American Executive 
—a unique political institution representing the 
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most successful contribution by the United States 
to vigorous democratic government, uniting as it 
does the elements of popular control and the 
means for energetic action—combining responsi- 
bility with flexibility. (p. 12) 


With this thinking in mind, the commission 
then recommended that the mayor's greatest 
immediate need is for: 


First, a City Administrator who would serve as 
general manager and coordinator for the Mayor 
over the large and expanding administrative or- 
ganization which the Mayor must now supervise 
without experienced general-managerial assistance. 

Second, a Deputy Mayor who would continue to 
represent the Mayor in the meetings of the Board 
of Estimate when necessary and who would assist 
the Mayor more fully in carrying out his cere- 
monial functions. 

Third, a modern budget system built upon pro- 
grams and performance standards, operating under 
the supervision of the City Administrator, and 
providing the Mayor, the City legislators and the 
public with a clear and comprehensive financial 
plan for the City government. 

Fourth, a modern personnel system clearly re- 
sponsible to the Mayor, through the City Adminis- 
trator, safeguarding the merit system and pro 
viding an effective career staff for the administra- 
tive agencies of the City government. (pp. 13-14) 


Newark Charter Commission Report 


The Charter Commission of the City of 
Newark submitted its final report September 
%, 1953, and the voters acted upon it favorably. 
The report contains a devastating indictment 
of the commission form of government and a 
persuasive argument on behalf of the strong- 
mayor business-administrator plan as author- 
ized under New Jersey's optional Municipal 
Charter Law. 

The Charter Commission decided to recom- 
mend the mayor-council Plan C, as set forth in 
Article 5 of the optional Municipal Charter 
Law, because: 


. . » it embodies six basic principles deemed es- 
sential to efficient and responsive local govern- 
ment. None of these principles, set forth below, is 
now effective in Newark under the commission 
form of government. 

1. The new charter provides a clear separation 
of powers between the council as the legislative 
body, and the mayor as the head of the city ad- 
ministration. The council will legislate on matters 


of public policy, subject to the veto power of the 
mayor. The mayor will have the executive power, 
but the council will serve as an independent critic 
of the exercise of this power. A system of checks 
and balances is established. 


2. The mayor, who will be directly accountable 
to the people, is placed in a position of strong 
policy leadership. He will be the chief policy 
maker, exercising leadership in long-range plan- 
ning as well as in providing for the immediate 
needs of the city. 

3. Unified administration of all local services is 
provided in the office of the mayor. There will be 
a single executive to supervise all departments of 
the city government, resporsible for the efficiency 
and standards of all municipal services. 

4. The charter will provide a more representa- 
tive city government, with majority rule in the 
election of the mayor and council. For the first 
time in years, the principal areas of the city and 
the important elements of its population will be 
assured representation. 

5. High standards of performance in the conduct 
of the city’s business and new safeguards against 
abuse by city ofhcials are both written into the 
provisions of the new charter. 

6. Last but not least, the new charter will pro- 
vide a flexibility of structure and a wide grant of 
home rule to enable the new city government to 
adjust to changing conditions and to benefit by 
the results of its operating experience. This will 
be a home rule charter in the broadest sense that 
the Legislature may grant under the State Consti- 
tution. (pp. 5-6) 


Aside from the strong-mayor business-ad- 
ministrator concept, the Newark report is note- 
worthy for its emphasis upon the values of 
nonpartisan elections. The case is persuasively 
stated: 


The Charter Commission favors the retention 
of non-partisan municipal elections for Newark. 
Approximately seventy per cent of all American 
cities now elect their local officals on this basis. 
Of 23 cities between 300,000 and 600,000 in popu- 
lation, eighteen have non-partisan elections and 
five use the regular political parties to nominate 
and elect their city officers. 

It is the Commission's belief that Newark’s poor 
election history has been the result of the com- 
mission form of government, rather than a failure 
of the non-partisan method of elections. The very 
nature of commission government has prevented 
the building of active citizens groups to support 
candidates under a non-partisan banner. 

Non-partisan elections are in accord with the 


best thinking on municipal government for the 
following reasons: 


1. There is litth or no relationship between 
national and state issues, on the one hand, and 
purely local questions on the other. Local prob- 
lems inevitably are submerged when city ofhcials 
are elected on a partisan basis in conjunction with 
state and national elections. While national and 
State issues commonly involve basic questions of 
policy, local questions generally are more con- 
cerned with the quality and cost of accepted local 
services. Thus, there is no Democratic way of 
cleaning the streets or Republican method of op- 
erating the public baths.* 

2. Partisan elections narrow the opportunities 
for a united effort for civic betterment by all ele- 
ments in the community, regardless of political 
afhliations, thereby impeding the realization of the 
full benefits of home rule. ‘There are deterrents to 
crossing party lines for party “regulars,” and a 
hesitancy on the part of independent voters and 
non-political organizations to join in party-spon- 
sored or supported municipal activities. 

3. Party nominations for municipal office under 
partisan elections are determined by the primary 
elections. Large numbers of independent voters 
do not vote in the primaries, leaving the field 
clear for party “regulars,” endorsed by political 
leaders. Should one political party be dominant 
in the city, the primary elections of that party in 
effect would select the mayor and councilmen, 
Partisan elections, therefore, do not develop on 
the municipal level a broad participation in the 
selection of city ofhcials. 

4. Partisan elections inevitably result in an em- 
phasis on the patronage needs of the successful 
political party, at the expense of efficiency and 
economy in municipal services. 

5- Partisan elections leave the city with little in- 
fluence with the county, state and Federal govern- 
ments, should they be controlled by administra- 
tions of the opposite political faith from the city 
administration. On the other hand, a strong mayor 
elected on a non-partisan basis is likely to have 
substantial influence with other governmental 
bodies, regardless of which political party is in 
power. 


It is clear, however, that the method of nominat- 
ing and electing muncipal officials on a non- 
partisan basis places a burden on civic-minded 
citizens and organizations to join together under 
a non-partisan banner to endorse and support 
candidates for municipal office. In the absence ol 


* The Essex County Republican Clean Government 
organization might well disagree. 
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a strong non-partisan movement such as that main- 
tained for years in Cincinnati, political influence 
and control is likely to gravitate to the organized 
political parties or to personal political organiza- 
tions of the mayor and those who aspire to be 
mayor. 

An alert and active citizenry is required to main- 
tain the spirit as well as the form of non-partisan 
elections (pp. 61-62). 


Reconciling Politics and Managerialism 


HE classic study of the city-manager move- 

ment commented on three fundamental 
principles of the city-manager form of govern- 
ment as follows: 


First, there was the idea that the most capable 
and public-spirited citizens should serve on the 
governing body as representatives of the city at 
large, to determine policies for the benefit of the 
community as a whole, rather than for any party, 
faction, or neighborhood. This idea was embodied 
in the nonpartisan ballot and in the system of 
election at large of a small council. 

Second, there was the idea that municipal ad. 
ministration should be delegated to a thoroughly 
competent, trained executive, who should get and 
hoid his job on his executive ability alone and 
should be given a status and salary comparable to 
that of an executive in charge of a private corpora 
tion. This idea was embodied in the concentration 
of administrative authority in the city manager. 

Third, there was the idea that the voters should 
hold only the councilmen politically responsible 
and should give the city manager a status of per- 
manence and neutrality in political controversy. 
This idea was embodied in the unification olf 
powers in the council as a body comprising the 
only elected officials in the city government.® 


In the last few years, there has developed 
with respect to the conventional manager plan 
a certain degree of unrest, of criticism, and— 
in the view of some—of heresy. The unortho- 
dox view has been held particularly in relation 
to the large city; frequently, the thought has 
been expressed that the problem of governing 
our big cities could be met only by a strong- 
mayor chief-administrator plan combined with 
partisan elections. Certainly in the big cities, 
whatever the motives or reasons, there has been 
opposition to the city-manager concept and 


*Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, Kathryn H. Stone, 
City Manager Government in the United States (Public 
Administration Service, 1940), p. 296. 
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there has been a view that a partisan political 
system was here to stay. 

Although imperfectly stated and applied, 
the strong-mayor chief-administrative-officer 
idea has been strongly supported in New York 
City, Philadelphia, and some other large cities. 
This support has frequently been coupled with 
strong opposition to the conventional manager 
plan—whatever its theoretical merits. This sit- 
uation suggests that some disinterested group 
should study carefully and dispassionately the 
experience of the several large cities that have 
embraced the strong-mayor chief-administra- 
tive-ofhicer concept. 

In recent years, students of government 
cautiously or otherwise have expressed skepti- 
cism about the universal applicability of the 
conventional manager plan. The attempt on 
the part of many advocates of the manager 
plan to draw a too-neat line between policy 
and administration has drawn increasing criti- 
cism. 


The debate over whether a city manager should 
be a leader in policy formation seemed to have 
died down, with the weight of evidence indicating 
that a successful manager inevitably normally per- 
forms such a function in one way or another, 
While such a conclusion modifies appreciably the 
original theory behind the council-manager plan, 
it does not vitiate that theory by any means, and 
the plan continued to add to its long list of sup- 
porters. At most a few minor practices of council- 
manager government, such as hiring managers with- 
out regard to their orientation toward public 
policy, might have to be rethought. 


The general current state of confusion with 
respect to the universal applicability of the 
conventional manager plan suggests that po- 
litical scientists, public administrators, and 
civic leaders, as well, should reexamine the 
basic concepts underlying the major political 
inventions and reforms of the past fifty years 
in municipal government. 


1. How meaningful is the separation of 
powers doctrine at all levels of government? 


“Edward W. Weidner, “Municipal Highlights of 
1952," The Municipal Year Book 1953, p. 3. See also, 
E. O. Stene and George K. Floro, Abandonments of the 
Manager Plan; A Study of Four Small Cities (Lawrence, 
University of Kansas, Governmental Research Center, 
1953), 107 pp. and Dorothy I. Cline, Albuquerque and 
the City Manager Plan, 1917-1948 (University of New 
Mexico, 1951), 48 pp. 


2. How great is the need for a philosophy of 
urban government, related in turn to questions 
of structure? 

3. Does a national party structure require 
parties at the loca! level? 

4. Just what do we mean by policy and ad- 
ministration? Can they be separated? 

5. Do we know enough about the role of the 
council, the role of the individual councilman, 
the proper size of the council (related in turn 
to size and character of the community), and 
the bases of representation (at-large elections, 
representation by wards, combination elec- 
tion systems, proportional representation)? 

6. Is there a need to reexamine the doctrine 
of home rule in the light of changed and chang- 
ing fiscal and other factors? 

7. What is the relationship of the structure 
of city government to the urban county and the 
metropolitan problem? 

8. Is there room in our thinking and experi- 
ence for both nonpartisanship and partisan- 
ship at the local level? Has the nonpartisan 
movement tended to sterilize the political 
process? 

g. Have we in general tended toward un- 
imaginative thinking, dogmatic assumptions 
based upon fragmentary evidence, and overly 
defensive attitudes toward criticism? 


The New York City experiment will not be 
conducted in the most favorable setting. Yet 
this perhaps is as it should be. Mayor Wagner 
has indicated that the city administrator 
“would assist the various commissioners with- 
out in any way intruding upon their authority. 
. . » He would not have the power of appoint- 
ment and the Budget Director would continue 
to report directly to the Mayor and the Board 
of Estimate.” The position will obviously in- 
volve a trial-and-error approach, and much 
will be left to evolution and to chance. Yet, a 
sophisticated student of public administra- 
tion has accepted the post with the promised 
backing of the new chief executive. As a New 
Year dawns upon the nation’s largest city, one 
hopes with Mr. Gulick that we now stand “on 
the threshold of an historic contribution to 
good government. . . . This is the right way 
to celebrate New York City’s sooth anniver- 


sary. 


/ 
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Applying Principles of Public Administration 


By Otto K. Engelke, M.D., Washtenaw County (Michigan) Health Department 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE NURSING SERVICES, by 
Herman Finer. The Macmillan Company, 


1952. Pp. 333. $4.00. 


-RHAPS the most notable feature of this 

book is that it represents an effort at applied 
public administration. With some notable ex- 
ceptions,' the bulk of the literature of public 
administration deals, quite naturally, with 
principles, ideas, and issues in abstraction. The 
specific functions or disciplines of the public 
service are mentioned only as things or people 
or situations to which the generalities might 
be applied. In Administration and the Nurs- 
ing Services, Mr. Finer, who has previously 
made notable contributions in the distillation 
of administrative doctrines, now turns his at- 
tention to the development of administrative 
guide lines for use by a sizable segment of the 
public and quasi-public service. 

One of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the health and related professions is the 
severe shortage of nurses. This shortage cur- 
rently affects the public through service adjust- 
ments made by many organizations—private 
and public hospitals, industrial health facili- 
ties, private-duty nursing services, nursing 
schools, private health agencies, official public 
health departments, and others. Administra- 
tion and the Nursing Services recognizes this 
situation as a “crisis.” 

With wisdom and courage Mr. Finer and his 
associates have carefully avoided a sketchy gen- 
eral health appraisal and a “gunshot prescrip- 
tion” for all of the alleged nursing ills. They 
have instead confirmed the existence of at least 
one ailment, namely questionable administra- 
tive practices, and have recommended a “spe- 
cific treatment” for it. Wisdom is evident not 
only in the limitation of the study, but also in 
the technique employed by Mr. Finer in ar- 
riving at his diagnosis, prescribing his therapy, 
and providing counsel for the prevention of 
relapses or recurrences of the malady. An over- 
powering array of nursing talent and consult- 
ants in hospital administration and related 


*Such as Donald C. Stone, The Management of 
Municipal Public Works (Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1939) and the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation’s Techniques volumes. 


fields, who participated in a one-year research 
project, stand with the author in his findings 
and recommendations. 

This study, financed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, is known as the “Kellogg Founda- 
tion Nursing Service Administration Research 
Project, 1950-1951." Mr. Finer directed the 
project. Administration and the Nursing Serv- 
ices is Mr. Finer’s report of the deliberations 
of the consultant group and the director. 

Courage is demonstrated throughout the re- 
port as Mr. Finer frequently restates his diag- 
nosis “that modern nursing service has truly 
pressing need of a knowledge of administra- 
tion—a need of signal importance demanding 
the earliest possible satisfaction. The need is a 
chronic, a continuing, not merely a transient 
one. The absence of a knowledge of administra- 
tion spells confused and dispersed responsibil- 
ity, wasted resources, sick morale and a defeat 
of proper patient care.” Courage is also evi- 
dent in that this book is among the first, if not 
indeed the first, comprehensive writing di- 
rected toward a remedy. 

Part One of the book elaborates upon the 
definition of the problems confronting the re- 
search group: “to discover whether the study 
of administration and the social sciences can 
contribute to |e improvement of nursing serv- 
ice administration. If so, how significant may 
the contribution be? If the contribution is sig- 
nificant, how can the study of administration 
be introduced into the education of nurses— 
at what stages, with what content and through 
what curricular arrangements?” The history of 
business and public administration is reviewed 
briefly. The similarity of the broad principles 
established in good public administration and 
the principles needed in the nursing services 
is clearly established. 

The paucity of writing on general nursing 
administration is emphasized. A rather politic 
suggestion is made that nursing has reached 
the stage “when its more sensitive, philosophi- 
cal, and prophetic leaders are convinced that 
the time has arrived for a systematic overhaul 
of its educational preparation and the science 
and art of its practice, this is partly a result 
of the intensification of the community's need 
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for its services, and the weight of its own in- 
ternal problems.” 

This paucity of writing in administration 
for nurses is largely overcome for those who 
are not easily bowled over by academic defini- 
tion and philosophy in the balance of Part 
One devoted to the aim and quest: “The Care 
of the Patient.” Meditations on “The Ethos of 
a Profession,” the “Nature of Authority,” the 
“Authority of Situation vs. Command,” and 
“Responsibility, Moral and Sanctioned,” set 
the pace for Part Two which in turn fairly ac- 
curately describes six “Compulsions to Aware- 
ness of Administrative Skill.” They are: 


1. The scarcity of nursing personnel in relation 
to need 

2. The substantial size of the personnel in nurs- 
ing service, and even on each ward 

3. The multiplicity of diverse “auxiliary” de- 
partmental skills that are the ingredients of patient 
care, with the nurse or nursing service as focussing 
agent 

4. The multiplicity of nursing skills within the 
nursing service department itself 

5. Recognition that quality of service is not 
amenable to accurate statistical measurement or 
expression 

6. The lack of regional system in hospital and 
nursing provision (pp. 43-44) 


Anyone who is able to stay with Part Two will 
better understand the nurse viewpoint of the 
complexities of the nursing functions and re- 
lationships in institutions. More evidence is 
presented for the need for better nurse and in- 
stitutional administration and coordination. 

Many will be a little puzzled with the unsym- 
pathetic handling of the practicing physician 
in the nurse-doctor relationship. It is apparent 
that Mr, Finer and the panel of experts cither 
failed to secure or ignored the counsel of the 
professional group ultimately charged with 
the responsibility for the end result of patient 
care. The “doctor's clinical paramountcy, his 
professional independence of mind, and his 
limited effectiveness without skilled assistance, 
especially nursing,” are subjects of discussion 
which appears to be based on a lack of com- 
prehension of the complex nature of sound 
medical practice. Administration and the 
Nursing Services seems to overlook the fact 
that the hospital stay is but a part of the total 
community and home plan of paticnt care. 
Many physicians revolve through the hospital 


sphere on a part-time basis, and properly so, 
in a program of total patient care. Good ad- 
ministration would seem to involve all reason- 
able adaptations of the operations of the aux- 
iliary personnel and facilities of the hospital 
to this program. To borrow Mr. Finer’s man- 
ner of expression, many health authorities be- 
lieve that nurse and hospital administration 
should remain patient “centric” and doctor 
“centric.” The practice of medicine, in contra- 
distinction to Mr, Finer’s own description of 
nursing, is not a sheltered profession. Some 
readers will question the wisdom of the brief 
excursion into the realm of nurse-doctor medi- 
cal economics as well as the fundamental phi- 
losophy involved in the section advocating “re- 
gionalism,” i.e. regional organization. One 
wonders how much of the priceless art of total 
patient care may be lost in such a program. 

Administration and the Nursing Services 
moves easily and well through sections on the 
“Content of Administration” and the “Spirit 
of Education for Nurses.” The author's rich 
background, experience in public administra- 
tion, and grasp of the professional “know-how” 
of his consultants are blended in a presentation 
which may come to be regarded as “must” 
reading for all nurse administrators and nurse 
teachers. Fundamentals of administration, as 
they affect every-day problems such as plan- 
ning, organization, budget, and personnel, are 
reviewed in a practical manner. For nurse edu- 
cators one finds suggestions for techniques 
which are needed and can be applied. 

While the book is primarily dedicated to 
hospital nursing administration and educa- 
tion, the material presented is broad enough to 
be of interest to any organization involved in 
nursing services. 

Note must be taken of the dearth of “practi- 
tioners” on the list of consultants employed in 
the research project. Recognizing the limita- 
tion of time and funds encountered in any 
study, one still wonders whether or not this ex- 
haustive study might not have been improved 
by the counsel of a few practicing staff phy- 
sicians, staff nurses, laboratory technicians, 
physical therapists, dieticians, maintenance 
men, and the like. Somewhere, too, it seems 
there might have been room for the contribu- 
tions of a few intelligent average citizens with 
recent hospital experience. 
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The Automatic Handling of Office Paper Work 


By Howard Gammon, U.S. Bureau of the Budget 


AUTOMATION: THE ADVENT OF THE AUTOMATIC 
Factory, by John Diebold. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1952. Pp. 175. $3.00. 

Report oF Committee ON New RECORDING 
MEANS AND CompuTiING Devices, Malvin E. 
Davis, Chairman. Society of Actuaries, 208 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. September, 
1952. Pp. 107. $1.50. 

ELECTRONICS IN THE OFFICE: PROBLEMS AND 
Prospects. American Management Associa- 
tion, 33 West 42nd St., New York 96, N. Y., 
December, 1952. ’p. 36. $1.25. Office Man- 
agement Series, No. 131. 

TecuHNICAL Approacues To Cost REDUCTION. 
American Management Association, New 
York City, 1953. Pp. 36. $1.25. General Man- 
agement Series, No. 164. 

A SYMPOSIUM ON COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 
GENERAL-PuRPOSE ELECTRONIC DiciraL Com- 
PUTERS OF Moperate Price. Office of Naval 
Research, Washington, D. C., 1952. Pp. 41. 
(Available from Office of Technical Services, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. $1.25.) 

SYMPOSIUM ON MANAGERIAL Aspects OF Dict- 
TAL CompuTeR INSTALLATIONS. Office of 
Naval Research, Washington, D. C., 1953. 
Pp. 36. 


ITHIN the past year the ASPA Newsletter 
Was reported on two well-attended chap- 
ter sessions devoted to the subject of “Elec- 
tronic Brains and Public Administration.” 
These meetings—one of the Capital District 
Chapter, Albany, New York, and the other of 
the New York City Metropolitan Chapter— 
give evidence of the very live interest of pub- 
lic administrators in considering the possible 
effects upon their work of greater use of elec- 
tronic methods for processing information. 

There is an abundant technical literature on 
the design and construction of electronic com- 
puters, but most of this literature is addressed 
to an engineering and mathematical, rather 
than to a management, audience. More 
straightforward descriptions are needed of 
what electronic data processing can do for 
management and how management may ap- 


proach the problem of determining the appli- 
cability of these new methods to a given or- 
ganization’s work. A review of the literature 
that is now available which is not too techni- 
cal to appeal to public administrators may 
stimulate other readers of the Review to make 
further contributions to the literature from a 
public administration point of view. Although 
the age of robots is not just around the corner, 
organizations which have a sufficient volume 
of repetitive work, whether in production or 
stock control, handling orders, processing mail- 
ing lists, or a hundred and one other activities 
requiring the accumulating and sorting of in- 
formation, can make substantial savings and 
render better service through the application 
of electronic information processing methods. 

The Sunday-supplement descriptions of so- 
called “electronic brains” have focused atten- 
tion on the tremendous costs and the light- 
ning speed of the new devices. As a result, many 
people have come to regard them as more or 
less magical and beyond their comprehension. 
As in the case of the automobile, it is not nec- 
essary to know how to make, or even to re- 
pair, these machines in order to make use of 
them. For the public administrator, as for the 
businessman, the emphasis needs to be placed 
on how and when to use these new devices; for 
even if they could very soon be made much 
smaller and cheaper, there are erganizational, 
procedural, economic, and social problems 
which must be resolved before automatic op- 
eration of a factory or an office can be realized. 


Some Recent Publications 


Automation, by John Diebold, is addressed, 
not to public administrators, but to business- 
men and industrial managers to describe the 
problems (other than the construction of elec- 
tronic computers and other control mecha- 
nisms) involved in making an office or a fac- 
tory operate on an automatic basis. 

Diebold has coined the word “automation” 
to denote both automatic operation and the 
process of making things automatic. The proc- 
ess includes product and process redesign, the 
theory of communication and control, and the 
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design of machinery and equipment. As Die- 
bold uses the word, it connotes a combination 
or grouping “of these otherwise loosely related 
studies as being a distinct area of industrial en- 
deavor, the systematic analysis and study of 
which will yield fruitful results.” The word 
represents a contraction of “automatization.” 

Diebold makes no pretense of contributing 
new technological knowledge. Rather, he pulls 
together a variety of information from tech- 
nical and research papers, periodicals, and 
other sources not generally accessible to busi- 
nessmen or public administrators and presents 
a thoughtful and provocative analysis of the 
business problems which must be solved before 
the full benefits of the new technology can be 
realized. 

His book grew in part out of an extended 
research project in which he participated 
while a graduate student in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. With seven associates, Dicbold 
wrote an extended report, Making the Auto- 
matic Factory a Reality. This report, published 
privately, described a hypothetical automatic 
piston factory that consisted primarily of a 
series of automatic production machines con- 
nected with automatic materials-handling 
equipment and controlled in part by their own 
built-in operating controls. Over-all control of 
these machines was provided by a small digital 
electronic computer which took the place of 
human operators and existing production con- 
trol systems. ‘The report concluded that it is 
possible to build the flexible materials han- 
dling equipment that is necessary to make an 
automatic factory economical for short runs of 
product, and also that it is possible to produce 
economically the flexible control equipment 
that can take the place of the human machine 
tender. 

Chapter 5, “Automatic Handling of Infor- 
mation,” is likely to be the most stimulating 
part of Diebold’s book for public adminis- 
trators. Here he considers the problems of au- 
tomation of the office and predicts the most im- 
mediate, widespread, and fruitful application 
of the new technology. Although the office is 
engaged in handling masses of papers and 
cards, “the primary function of the office is the 
handling of information.”” The need for more 
and more information to be used for man- 
agerial control and to comply with a growing 
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body of governmental regulations has resulted 
in tremendous increases in the number of of- 
fice workers. Between 1920 and 1950 the num- 
ber of office workers increased nearly three 
times as fast as the number of factory workers. 
Production costs have gone steadily downward, 
while office costs have climbed to new highs. 
Automation will help management to meet the 
problems of high office costs. 

Report of Committee {of the Society of Ac- 
tuarics}] on New Recording Means and Com- 
puting Devices describes the systems study of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which occupied a group of its senior manage- 
ment staff for more than two years.’ It is the 
most comprehensive study of the problems of 
applying electronic data processing to business 
ofhce routines that has been described in pub- 
lished literature. This report, popularly called 
the Davis Report, deserves careful study by 
any public administrator who is concerned 
with electronic information processing. In this 
reviewer's opinion it is the most valuable piece 
of literature on the subject from a managerial 
point of view. The public administrator who 
is looking into the possibilities of electronic 
data processing for his agency will be interested 
in this advice: 


.. « Probably, the first thing is to get together 
a group of people who already know quite thor- 
oughly what we now do and why, and who are able 
to see how our whole operation hangs together with- 
out losing sight of the very many different ways 
in which the work can be done . . . machinery of 
this kind does not require that you fire everybody 
in the Home Office . . . as of now, the things that 
we are sure the machines can do are only the me- 
chanical operations—the simple repetitive arith- 
metic and look-up actions which are generally per- 
formed by the large numbers of relatively young 
clerks amongst whom the rate of turnover is usu- 
ally high. It is not unreasonable to expect that the 
rate of turnover will be sufficient to keep pace with 


* Malvin E. Davis, vice president and chief actuary of 
Metropolitan Life, was chairman of this committee, 
which also included William P. Barber, Jr., secretary, 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company; John J. 
Finelli, assistant actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; and Walter Klem, vice president and asso- 
ciate actuary, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S. Mr. Davis gave a brief description of this work in a 
paper entitled “The Use of Electronic Data Processing 
Systems in the Life Insurance Business,” at the Eastern 
Joint Computer Conference in Washington December 
8, 1953- 
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the speed at which equipment of this kind can be 
made to reduce the need for clerks. (p. 25) 


In the course of determining the applica- 
tion of the electronic computer to the practices 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the authors of the Davis Report evolved a set 
of guiding principles: 


1. An electronic computer should be applied to 
the whole job, not to some separately departmental. 
ized piece of it. With such machines to work with 
it becomes a matter of sound economics to get as 
many things as possible done from one handling of 
the policy information regardless of whether or not 
such work is now being performed in one depart 
ment or in several departments. We must remem 
ber that one of the reasons we have separate de 
partments is that we cannot reasonably expect 
clerical groups to become thoroughly familiar with 
all the details in many different procedures. There 
fore, we have to parcel out assignments, someone to 
calculate the dividends, someone else to figure 
loans. Now these machines have marvelous mem- 
ories. They remember everything you tell them to 
do, down to the minutest detail, and what is often 
even better, they remember only what you tell 
them. Accordingly, the idea of breaking down a 
whole job in pieces in order to assign it to separate 
departments in manageable sizes requires much re- 
examination, 

2. Small jobs should be combined with others. 
Electronic computers can be given the procedures 
for handling many different jobs and can switch 
over from one job to another with no elaborate 
change-over operation. This makes possible the 
mechanization of many areas in which the volume 
is now too small to warrant mechanical methods. 
Also, it appears to make possible the use of power 
ful machinery of this kind in smaller companies 
where the desired volume of work can be created 
by bringing together many different kinds of ac 
tivities. 

3. Source records should be consolidated. One of 
the most expensive phases of computer operation 
is the “make ready” costs. There is a relatively 
large amount of work involved to get the proper 
information into the machine. Often it must be 
extracted from different card records, converted 
into the punched hole form or magnetic tape form 
which the machine requires, batched up into con- 
trollable consignments, shipped to another de- 
partment, proof-checked for completeness in the 
receiving department, and scheduled for machine 
processing. A great deal of this cost can be avoided 
by reducing the number of different places from 
which the information must be collected and, of 
course, if that information is kept in machinable 


form in the first place an expensive conversion 
operation is avoided. 

4. Make all calculation at one time. It adds 
little if anything to the cost of an electronic com- 
puter operation to double or triple the amount of 
arithmetic which the computer is required to do 
with the information it has received. Once the 
information is in the machine, practically every 
useful figure should be developed, even though it 
may not now be customary to develop any such 
figures. 

5. Use a self-checking machine. These computers 
apply a long series of operations automatically, 
move from policy to policy automatically, change 
the procedures automatically. In a short space of 
time, they run through thousands of calculations. 
Certainly, we do not want to wait until after a 
large amount of work was done to find out that at 
an unknown point the machine had failed to 
recognize a signal or had inadvertently lost some 
of the information. On the other hand, we do not 
want to build in so many external clerical type 
checks, controls, and comparisons that we defeat 
the whole idea of automatic operation. Accord 
ingly, machinery which controls and checks its own 
operations is highly desirable. If anything goes 
wrong it would not require an analysis of a very 
complicated machine, hours later, in order to set 
it right again. (pp. 22-23) 


Electronics in the Office: Problems and Pros 
pects consists of five papers which were pre- 
sented at the Office Management Conference 
of the American Management Association, held 
in New York City, October 16-17, 1952. The 
first and last of these papers would seem to 
have special interest for the public adminis- 
trator. In the first paper E. J. Cunningham, as- 
sistant comptroller of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, tells the experience of his company 
in applying electronic data processing to its 
entire accounting system. For something more 
than one year Monsanto had been using the 
IBM card-programmed calculator (or CPC as 
it is colloquially named) to prepare monthly 
financial reports to management. ‘This instal- 
lation had reduced preparation time from 
about forty man-days to six or eight hours. Ac- 
cording to Cunningham, Monsanto regarded 
its use of the CPC as an accounting research 
project; and the company planned to go much 
further in using electronic methods as large- 
scale electronic computers designed especially 
for business use become available. 


The conversion of the gathering of accounting 
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data from a manual to a fully automatic basis will 
eventually result in a reduction in the number of 
employees required to complete this laborious 
phase of our accounting. . . . this simply means 
that our accountants will then be free to do the 
more important job of analyzing and interpreting 
financial reports for management. 

Finally, I might say that we visualize in the fu- 
ture electronic equipment which will transcribe 
accounting data at their source to a wire for trans- 
mittal to a central accounting calculator. This cen- 
tral electornic unit would do all the computing 
and recording of information in record and state- 
ment form. (p. 8) 


This reviewer believes there are strong or- 
ganizational reasons for not centralizing ac- 
counting to the degree proposed by Cunning- 
ham. It also seems probable that the costs of 
communicating information by leased wire to 
the central accounting facility will be so large 
as to outweigh the economies of centralizing 
the data processing operation. 

The last paper in the group is “A Look at 
the White Collar” by C. Wright Mills, asso- 
ciate professor of sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity.? In his view the old incentives which 
induced people to work are running down and 
there are no new incentives to take their place. 


The work incentives of our employees and our 
own work expectations are inherited from a time 
when most of the people at work were on their 
own. But today less than one-fifth of the people 
of America work for themselves, and most of these 
are farmers. America is a nation of dependent em- 
ployees trying to operate on a work psychology 
appropriate to a nation of independent, free en- 
terprisers. (p. 33) 


In Mills’ opinion the relative position of the 
white-collar worker has worsened since 1900 
both in money income and in social prestige. 
“As the mechanization of the office proceeds— 
and it has only begun—many white-collar jobs 
will become more routine, and they will be sub- 
ject to the same unemployment threat as wage 
work. And the white-collar people know this.” 


* Professor Mills is widely known as the author of 
White Collar: The American Middle Classes (Oxford 
University Press, 1951), for which he received a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, Other papers in the report deal with 
the experience of Shell Oil Company, American Hard 
Rubber Company, and Hughes Aircraft Company in 
considering electronic information processing in their 
office work. 
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(p. 34) Mills expects that by 1975, with dras- 
tically decreased hours of work, there will be 
substantial displacement by machines of peo- 
ple who now work in offices. He also predicts 
that large-scale unionization of offices will 
come in a few years, as a result of lowered pres- 
tige, relative decrease in real income, threat of 
unemployment, and routinization of many of- 
fice skills. 

Diebold appears to be somewhat less pessi- 
mistic about the social and economic effects of 
mechanization of office work. With the increas- 
ing proportion of older nonworking people 
in the population, he foresees the need to in- 
crease the productivity of the active working 
force in order to maintain the present standard 
of living. He regards automation as the answer 
to this problem. 

Technical Approaches to Cost Reduction, 
which contains four papers given at the Gen- 
eral Management Conference of the American 
Management Association in Los Angeles, Jan- 
uary 12-15, 1953, also deserves the attention of 
public administrators. The first paper by Si- 
mon Ramo, vice president for operations of the 
Hughes Aircraft Company, is entitled “Future 
Possibilities and Limitations of Electronics in 
Management.” Mr. Ramo is an electrical en- 
gineer and physicist who did research for Gen- 
eral Electric for ten years before joining the 
Hughes Company, with which he has also 
served as director of guided missile research 
and development. Mr. Ramo believes the times 
are technologically right for the development 
of electronic information processing systems 
which could displace a very large portion of 
routine clerical workers. The field of guided 
missiles requires the use of such electronic 
systems for military applications; and the tech- 
niques developed out of military necessity can 
be applied to nonmilitary requirements also. 


‘The number of slips, forms, and cards that must 
be filled out concerning every person and every- 
thing that happens or can happen is increasing 
so rapidly that the systems are bottlenecking. Our 
great need is for simplification and systemization 
with a view to obtaining some sort of relief from 
the burden of red tape and paper, if we are to 
be able to get something done. These, then, are 
some reasons why this revolution in the replacing 
of man’s brains in business and industry can be 
expected. (p. 5) 


But the shortage of qualified experts to de- 
sign, build, program, and service these elec- 
tronic data processing systems will keep this 
possible revolution from taking place rapidly. 


The final, successful design, development, and 
“de-bugging” of even embryo synthetic intelligence 
devices that will make substantial improvements 
in business and industry will require the efforts of 
experts in the running of that particular kind of 
business working for years in close cooperation 
with the engineers and scientists who understand 
what synthetic intelligence is all about and what 
modern electronics can accomplish. To bring to- 
gether these experts in a hard-working project 
assignment is not easy. It is hard for the scientist 
to get out and understand the problems of the 
details of a particular business. It cannot be done 
by generalities: it has to be done by really dith 
cult, thorough, scientific, and inventive study of 
the details of the business or industrial problems. 
(p- 7) 


Mr. Ramo suggests cooperative efforts on an 
industrywide basis in studying the applications 
of the new electronic processing systems. Busi- 
nesswide study in the field of life insurance has 
already been noted. Similar study is getting 
under way in banking where the American 
Bankers Association has recently created a 
Committee on Electronics to work with the 
manufacturers and the universities in develop- 
ing the systems and devices that are needed to 
facilitate banking operations. 

Mr. Ramo emphasizes that benefits to a par- 
ticular organization will flow from a thorough 
analysis of the existing organization and pro- 
cedures to produce a set of logical thought 
processes for possible electronic information 
processing, even if no electronic equipment is 
acquired quickly. 

In any case, it is clear that the people within 
an organization (sometimes assisted by man- 
agement consultants from outside) must go 
over the operation, spell it out in flow charts, 
and know and set down the reasons why things 
are done, before the electronic expert can pre- 
scribe an installation for information process- 
ing. 

A second paper in this pamphlet, by Beards- 
ley Graham, is entitled “The Reduction of 
Clerical Costs through Mechanized Process- 
ing.” Mr. Graham is assistant director of the 
Stanford Research Institute, which has assem- 
bled a group of engineers and management 
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consultants to provide consulting service in 
the field of electronic information processing. 
He starts from the premise that it is feasible 
from a technical point of view to mechanicze all 
office functions, but he also recognizes that in 
many organizations it is not yet financially 
feasible to do so. He sees the brightest prospects 
for early mechanization in insurance com 
panies, banks, public utilities, and mail order 
houses—in all of which clerical costs are a very 
large element. 

Like Mr. Ramo, Mr. Graham urges business- 
men to make their needs known to the de- 
signers of electronic data processing systems. 
He calls for joint effort between the business 
managers and the engineers, so that engineers 
may learn enough about the businessman's 
problem to translate the requirements of the 
job into machine procedure and so that man- 
agement staff may learn enough about the ca- 
pabilities and limitations of electronic ma- 
chines to allow management staff to visualize 
how the new devices can be applied and how 
the company organization must be changed to 
take full advantage of the capabilities of the 
new equipment. 


A program of this nature requires a great deal 
of work on the part of management, and this effort 
must come from a fairly high level. Rapid progress 
can be made during such an investigation only if 
the management representatives are high enough 
in the organization to make the broad decisions 
regarding the methods of operation which the com 
pany is able to adopt. ‘These people must also be 
sufficiently removed from the every day detailed 
work to prevent their perspective from being 
warped and hampered by current operations, but 
they must have at their call all the details when 
these are required. In other words, this is a typical 
operational research problem in dealing with which 
it is mandatory that the investigators report directly 
to top management. (p. 15) 


Graham sets out steps which must be covered 
in such an investigation and the questions 
which must be answered. He illustrates his 
paper with a case story of an investigation un- 
dertaken for the Fireman's Fund Insurance 
Company. For each department of the com- 
pany, the team of experts had to find out what 
essential data came into and flowed out of the 
department, which operations performed on 
the data were really necessary, and which cleri- 
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cal operations could not be reduced to a set of 
fixed rules. 

Electronic devices are much faster than hu- 
man operators and can follow a very compli- 
cated set of rules, but every contingency must 
be provided for in the instructions to the ma- 
chine. The size and speed of machinery re- 
quired depend upon how much information 
must be handled, how much must be trans- 
cribed for each entry into the machine, how 
much must be stored and for how long, how 
much must be printed out for distribution, and 
against what time schedule this printing out 
must be done. 

A Symposium on Commercially Available 
General-Purpose Electronic Digital Computers 
of Moderate Price tells the story of seven elec- 
tronic computers each of which can be pur- 
chased for less than $100,000.00. The sympo- 
sium was sponsored by the Navy Mathematical 
Computing Advisory Panel (Mina Rees, chair- 
man), and was held at the Pentagon on May 
14, 1952. A representative of the manufacturer 
described and discussed cach machine, and the 
audience was given an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions, although the questions-and-answer pe- 
riod is not recorded in the published report of 
the symposium. The manufacturers repre- 
sented and the machines described were: Ja- 
cobs Instrument Co. (the JAINCOMP-B1); 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. (the MON- 
ROBOT); Computer Research Corporation 
(the CADAC); Hogan Laboratories (the Circle 
Computer); Electronic Computer Corporation 
(the ELECOM 100, now being made by the 
Underwood Typewriter Corporation which 
has purchased the Electronic Computer Cor- 
poration); Consolidated Engineering Corpora- 
tion (model go-201 electronic digital com- 
puter); and Physical Research Laboratories 
(the MINIAC). More than 250 persons at- 
tended the symposium, and the report was pub- 
lished by the Office of Naval Research for dis- 
tribution to government agencies and to con- 
tractors engaged in work for the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Symposium on Managerial Aspects of Dig- 
ital Computer Installations consists of six pa- 
pers which were presented at a symposium 
held in the General Services Administration 
auditorium on March go, 1953. The Navy 
Mathematical Computing Advisory Panel or- 
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ganized the symposium in order to get an ex- 
change of ideas and experiences concerning 
problems involved in the management of large- 
scale computer installations and to provide 
guidance to those setting up new installations. 
Approximately 200 persons representing the 
agencies of the federal government and _ its 
contractors attended the symposium. 

The scope of the symposium is indicated in 
the preface to the report, which was published 
by the Office of Naval Research for distribu- 
tion to government agencies: 


The speakers at the symposium were asked to 
discuss: (1) computing equipment and computer 
codes; (2) the methods for selecting the best ma- 
chine for a given problem; (3) the handling and 
storage of computer routines and sub-routines; 
(4) installation problems; (5) personnel statistics 
and qualifications; (6) the life expectancy and the 
stocking of computer components; (7) operating 
rules; (8) instructions to users remote from the 
computer; (9) basis for assigning priorities; (10) 
the cost of maintenance and operation, and con- 
siderations in fixing costs; and (11) the availability 
of and charges for computer facilities. 


The computer installations described were the 
National Bureau of Standards Computation 
Laboratory (the SEAC, or standards eastern 
automatic computer); the Ballistic Research 
Laboratories of the Army Ordnance Corps at 
Aberdeen, Maryland (ENIAC, EDVAC, and 
ORDVAC computers); the Naval Proving 
Ground, Dahlgren, Virginia (which operates 
for the Bureau of Ordnance the Aiken relay 
calculator—Mark II, the Mark III electronic 
calculator, IBM 604 and card programmed 
calculators, and other auxiliary IBM equip- 
ment); the Technical Computing Bureaus op- 
erated at New York City, Washington, and 
Los Angeles by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation on a Service Bureau basis 
for customers; and the Census Bureau, Suit- 
land, Maryland (which put the firsts UNIVAC 
into use two years ago). The IBM Technical 
Computing Bureau in New York City has a 
variety of equipment, including the IBM-7o1 
on which a demonstration of translating from 
English to Russian was recently run for the 
Georgetown University. 

This symposium report will be of particular 
interest to public administrators who believe 
they have problems on which electronic digital 
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computers can be applied to advantage but 
who are not in a position to consider the pur- 
chase of such equipment. If they are willing 
to do the thorough organizational and pro- 
cedural studies of their operations that will 
permit them to be programmed for test runs 
on computers owned by other agencies, they 
may well find that they can have particular 
jobs done outside their organization on a serv- 
ice bureau basis at substantial savings in time 
and money. 


Electronic Computers Invade Business 
Machines Market 


N ORDER to cope with the burden of office 
I work, business and government offices have 
been making increasing use of various types of 
business machines. Over $1.5, billion worth of 
adding, accounting, and other business ma- 
chines were sold in the United States in 1952. 
All of the principal makers of these office ma- 
chines are engaged in research on and develop- 
ment of new electronic equipment which will 
replace their mechanical models in varying 
degrees. Electronic computers, which were 
originally designed to win wars and solve intri- 
cate scientific and mathematical problems, are 
successfully invading the business machines 
market. 

Among the business machine firms currently 
producing electronic computers are Reming- 
ton Rand, which makes the small-scale 406-2 
electronic punch card calculator and the large- 
scale magnetic tape data processor called the 
UNIVAC for business applications, and the 
ERA 1101, 1102, and 1103 for mathematical 
and engineering applications; International 
Business Machines Corporation, which makes 
the small-scale IBM 604 and card programmed 
(punched card) calculators and the large-scale 
IBM-701 magnetic tape computer for mathe- 
matical and engineering applications, and the 
large-scale IBM-7o2 (or tape processing ma- 
chine) promised for next year for business ap- 
plications; Underwood Typewriter Corpora- 
tion, which in 1952 bought the small company 
making the ELECOM for business applica- 
tions; Victor Adding Machine Company, which 
produces the VIC-DAR data accumulating and 
reduction system; National Cash Register Cor- 
poration, which in 1952 bought the Computer 
Research Corporation, makers of several elec- 


tronic computers; and the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, makers of the MON- 
ROBOT desk-size electronic computer for of- 
fice use. Other makers of large-scale electronic 
computers include Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Corporation, General Electric Company, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, Telecom- 
puting Corporation, Logistics Research, Inc., 
Hughes Aircraft Company, and Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 


Applications in the Federal Government 
I‘ THE federal government, the Department 

of Defense has thus far made the widest use 
of electronic digital computers.* The Office of 
the Air Comptroller at the Pentagon, the Army 
Map Service under the Corps of Engineers, and 
the David W. Taylor Model Basin at Car- 
derock, Maryland, under the Bureau of Ships, 
each has a UNIVAC installation. Other De- 
fense activities have a wide range of types and 
makes of electronic computer systems. A par- 
tial listing of the other Defense organizations 
which have large-scale electronic digital com- 
puters includes the Ordnance Corps, the Sig- 
nal Corps, the Office of Naval Research, the Bu- 
reau of Acronautics, the Bureau of Ordnance, 
the Air Research and Development Command, 
the Naval Research Laboratory, and the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory. Most of these installa- 
tions are using ¢lectronic methods to attack 
scientific research and engineering problems, 
but attention is also being given to business 
type problems involving the processing of large 
quantities of office paper work. The Ofhce of 
the Air Comptroller, for example, is applying 
electronic methods to linear programming and 
logistics computations. The Bureau of Ships is 
using its UNIVAC for computing material re- 
quirements and related logistical and ship pro- 
gram scheduling operations. 

Outside of the Department of Defense and 
classified security installations, only three fed- 
eral agencies have purchased large-scale elec- 
tronic digital computers. The Atomic Energy 
Commission has two UNIVACs, an IBM model 


* The Department of Defense is the largest user in 
the federal government both of conventional punched 
card tabulating equipment and of electronic computers. 
A complete listing of the electronic computers which 
are owned and used by the Department cannot be 
given here, because many of the installations involve 
classified security information. 
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7o1 computer, and three other large comput- 
ers. In the Commerce Department, the Bureau 
of the Census has a UNIVAC and the National 
Bureau of Standards has a SEAC in Washing- 
ton and a SWAC in Los Angeles. ‘The installa- 
tions mentioned are confined to large-scale elec- 
tronic digital computers. In addition, there are 
nearly two score federal installations of “baby 
computers” such as the IBM-604 and CPC and 
the Remrand 406-2, which are advanced punch 
card equipment rather than magnetic tape 
data processors. 

Census Bureau representatives report that 
their experience with tabulating population 
statistics indicates that tabulating on the 
UNIVAC costs less than half as much as tabu- 
lating on standard punch card equipment. This 
is not to say, of course, that using the UNIVAC 
cuts the cost of making a census in half, because 
the major part of the cost of making a census 
comes in the collection of the information 
which is to be tabulated. Further cuts in the 
cost of census work will be made as it becomes 
possible further to mechanize the processes in- 
volved, 

For example the FOSDIC (film optical sens- 
ing device for input to computers), recently de- 
veloped by the National Bureau of Standards 
for the Census Bureau, translates pencil or pen 
marks on census enumerators’ sheets into elec- 
trical impulses which can be fed on magnetic 
tape into the UNIVAC. When FOSDIC scans 
the microfilmed census enumerator’s form, its 
beam of light moves across a page until it senses 
a black index mark indicating there are possi- 
ble answers in the column above. Then, after 
looking twice and measuring to make sure the 
index mark is not some other printing, FOS- 
DIC scans up the checkoff column, reading 
and recording out on the magnetic tape each 
tally mark. It does its work at the rate of thirty 
census documents per minute; this speed con- 
trasts with the manual rate of two documents a 
minute. Its rate of error is about 1 mistake in 
100,000 items, and this is blamed on poor film. 

The manufacturers are getting away from 
using the name “electronic computer,”” because 
many office applications involve little or no 
computation; they call, rather, for storing and 
processing information, some of which may not 
be numerical at all. An example of such in- 
formation storage is the air traffic control op- 


eration of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Whenever bad weather requires instrument 
flying, every plane must file a flight plan with 
the CAA air trafic control network of twenty- 
eight stations that cover the United States. A 
trafhe controller, or “traffic cop of the air,” 
keeps in continuous contact with all planes in 
flight in his territory so long as instrument fly- 
ing conditions continue to apply. With the 
large volume of air traffic, trafhe control is a 
serious problem. 

In order to make more room in the air, Rem- 
ington Rand’s Engineering Research Associ- 
ates Divisicn, at the request of the Air Naviga- 
tion Development Board (a joint military- 
CAA organization), has built a magnetic drum 
flight-plan storage system. By making possible 
effective control of more planes in a given 
space, the new device allows the air traffic con- 
troller to permit more traffic to flow in instru- 
ment flying weather. This new system has been 
put into experimental use by the CAA at In- 
dianapolis. It receives by teletype such flight 
plan facts as departure time, destination, 
route, fuel load, pay load, and other pertinent 
data up to 125, alphabetic and numerical char- 
acters per flight plan. In less than half a sec- 
ond, the new device electronically compares 
the facts on as many as 2,000 such flight plans 
stored in its drum memory, revising, canceling, 
and bringing the information up to date to 
reflect current conditions. It completes the 
process by teletyping the results back to the 
sending station. 

Several examples of business users of elec- 
tronic computing equipment may be men- 
tioned. Three large life insurance companies 
have recently contracted for the purchase of 
electronic data processing systems: Metropoli- 
tan and Franklin bought UNIVACSs, and Pru- 
dential has purchased a Computer Research 
Corporation electronic computer known as a 
CRC. General Electric has bought a UNIVAC 
for its new appliance factory at Louisville for 
payroll, accounting, and other applications— 
the first application of large-scale electronic 
digital computers to industrial accounting. 

An example of information processing 
which involves little or no computing as such 
is the Speed ‘Tally system built by Remington 
Rand for John Plain and Co., a large Chicago 
wholesale mail order firm. This system pro- 


duces an inventory analysis by item for some 
12,000 different items stocked and sold by this 
firm. The results of the daily tallying of all or- 
ders filled are made available within twenty- 
four hours; the old order tallying system re- 
quired four or five days. Input to the magnetic 
drum memory is provided by ten clerks who 
write out the items ordered by customers on a 
10-key input device. 

In many installations, as in the Census Bu- 
reau, electronic data processing has partially 
replaced punch card tabulating; but in some 
applications the change has been from purely 
manual methods of information recording and 
sorting to electronic information processing. 


Possible Additional Installations 


APER work is costing business and govern- 
yo too much. There are now in the 
United States as many office workers as there 
are workers in agriculture. Much more man- 
agement attention has been devoted to mech- 
anizing factory operations than to the problem 
of streamlining office operations. More than 
half of all the workers in banks and insurance 
companies are engaged in shuffling papers, 
rather than in trying to procure new business. 

Federal White-Collar Workers: Their Occu- 
pations and Salaries, June, 1951, gives the re- 
sults of a special survey of federal employment 
conducted by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It shows that g00,000 white-collar workers 
constituted approximately 50 per cent of all 
civilian employees of the executive branch of 
the government in the continental United 
States as of June 90, 1951. The largest single 
occupational category was clerk-typist, with 
about 111,000 workers. About half of all the 
government's white-collar employees were clas- 
sified in the general administrative, clerical, 
and office services group. This broad occupa- 
tional group includes a varicty of specific oc- 
cupational titles, such as: general clerical and 
administrative, mail and file clerks, stenogra- 
phers, clerk-stenographers, secretaries, typists 
and clerk-typists, general supply clerks, prop- 
erty and stock-control clerks, procurement of- 
ficers, storage assistants, card punch operators, 
tabulating machine operators, and telephone 
operators. Included within this group were a 
total of more than 290,000 typists, stenogra- 
phers, and secretaries. More than 72,000 work- 
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ers were engaged in procurement, property and 
stock control, storage, and other activities hav- 
ing to do with providing supplies for govern- 
ment use. There were nearly 30,000 operators 
of tabulating, bookkeeping, and other ofhce 
machines. 

Several federal agencies are currently inves- 
ligating the possibilities of effecting large sav- 
ings in manpower through the installation of 
electronic devices that are now available or 
whose development is technologically possible. 
One example is the mass information process- 
ing operations connected with wage history 
records of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. At the Western Computer 
Conference, held February 4, 1953, Edward E. 
Stickell read a paper on “Requirements of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
for Electronic Data Processing Equipment.” 
Two kinds of devices, if they were developed 
commercially, would be most helpful to 
BOASI. These are: (1) electronic scanning de- 
vices to read information returns sent in by 
employers and turn the information into 
either punched card or magnetic tape form for 
electronic processing; and (2) a rapid random 
access electronic information storage system 
to take the place of the system of manually 
looking up information now stored in 
punched card form or in the file of 138 million 
flexoline strips showing the identities of per- 
sons to whom social security account number 
cards have been issued. 

Electronic processing of employer's payroll 
tax withholding information returns in the 
Internal Revenue Service is also being ex- 
plored as a possible basis for substantial future 
manpower savings. Such savings will have 
added future significance if Congress acts favor- 
ably on the plan put forward by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, T. Coleman An- 
drews, which would eliminate the necessity for 
filing some 35, million individual income tax re- 
turns by wage earners with little or no income 
other than that on which income tax is with- 
held at the source by the employer. Commis- 
sioner Andrews described this plan in an inter- 
view published in U.S. News and World Re- 
port, May 8, 1953. 

Another possible future application of wide 
public benefit would be the processing of in- 
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formation necessary to weather forecasting. A 
report of the Advisory Committee on Weather 
Services* of the Department of Commerce, 
issued December 1, 1953, entitled Weather Js 
the Nation's Business, recommends increased 
spending for research on the use of electronic 
computers in weather forecasts. 

Both in the Navy's Aviation Supply Office at 
Philadelphia and in the Ordnance Corps of 
the Army considerable staff work has been 
done looking to the use of electronic informa- 
tion processing methods for worldwide inven- 
tory control and stock distribution analysis. If 
the systems and reporting problems involved 
can be worked out, there is reason to believe 
that electronic information processing can pro- 
vide faster, cheaper, more complete, and more 
usable information on military inventories to 
serve as the basis for top-level decisions. 

‘The Office of the Quartermaster General in 
the Army has also been looking into possible 
applications of electronic information process- 
ing to its work. One such application is already 
being made on an experimental basis: the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards is applying its SEAC 
computer to mechanize bid evaluations in com- 
plex procurements where the choice of opti- 
mum bid to be accepted includes analysis of 
several thousand possible combinations based 
on price, freight to twenty or more delivery 
points, time and quantity discounts, and other 
considerations. 


Rethinking Organization and Procedures 


ne effective application of electronic meth- 
, et in a given organization requires a re- 
thinking of its organization and procedures. 
When electronic methods are applied, many of 
the intermediate reports and steps in the trans- 
mission of information become unnecessary 


* This committee is made up of eminent meteorolo 
gists outside the federal government and is headed by 
Brigadier General Joseph J. George, formerly with the 
Air Force and at present superintendent of meteor- 
ology for Eastern Air Lines. 

At the Eastern Joint Computer Conference held in 
Washington in December, 1953, Joseph Smagorinsky of 
the U.S. Weather Bureau gave a paper entitled “Data 
Processing Requirements for the Purpose of Numerical 
Weather Prediction.” This paper will appear in the 
proceedings of the conference, which will be titled Jn- 
formation Processing Systems—Reliability & Require- 
ments. It will be issued by The Institute of Radio En 
gineers, 1 East 79th St., New York City. 


and should be eliminated. Such elimination 
means the top management of the agency must 
consider many factors, including the disturb- 
ance of established bureaucratic “empires” 
based upon the division of labor which was 
necessary under manual work methods. 

With the new devices it is possible to replace 
a large number of files in various divisions of 
an agency with a central electronic file from 
which information can be obtained by a proc- 
ess as simple as dialing a number on the inter- 
ofhce telephone system. Similarly, voluminous 
informational reports can be abandoned in 
favor of reports which warn that a situation 
requiring action may be anticipated. ‘The peo- 
ple who now the particular business of an of- 
fice must think through the types of critical 
situations which may arise; the machines can- 
not think, but if the various alternative possi- 
bilities are set down in the program of instruc- 
tions the machine will take the action or print 
out the information that will permit the re- 
quired executive action to be taken without 
wading through a large quantity of undigested 
information. 

The goal in government as in business is not 
just to have information on tap, but rather to 
have action information quickly available for 
the consideration of those who are charged 
with deciding the action to be taken. 

‘The use of electronic processing is based on 
the premise that the information produced 
should activate the necessary procedures so far 
as possible without human intervention. For 
example, instead of reporting that an inven- 
tory of an item is low, the machine should 
print a purchase or a shipping order to re- 
plenish the inventory when the predetermined 
low point for reordering is reached and is 
sensed by the electronic system. Similarly, the 
electronic system can be made to print such 
items as checks, insurance premium bills, and 
tax withholding receipt forms without the 
need for preparing long statistical listings. ‘The 
great advantage of the new electronic infor- 
mation processing systems over the conven- 
tional punched card systems is that a long 
series of predetermined operations on a given 
batch of information can be run through with- 
out having to load and reload the machines 
manually. 

What kinds of problems accompany the in- 
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troduction of these new methods, and what 
know-how is required to deal with them? 

One quick generalization may be made: the 
introduction of an electronic information proc- 
essing system is not like buying a new adding 
machine which can be plugged in as part of an 
existing established clerical routine. It would 
be foolish and wasteful to make the large in- 
vestment required to install electronic meth- 
ods without first conducting a careful study 
which begins with considering the basic ob- 
jective of the operation. This basic rethink- 
ing of the job to be done requires a knowledge 
of the business. It also requires a broad point 
of view which looks to the good of the or- 
ganization as a whole without being too much 
concerned abeut the effects of changes in meth- 
ods on particular vested interests in the agency. 

The analysis of an agency's problems to de- 
termine the wisdom of introducing electronic 
methods is not primarily a job for an elec- 
tronics engineer. Rather, it is a systems job 
which depends more on knowledge of what 
must be done, and why, than on knowledge of 
what makes electronic computers “tick.” As the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company found 
in its study, it is far easier to teach company 
management specialists what they need to 
know about the possibilities and limitations of 
electronic data processing than it is to teach 
electronic engineers about the internal operat. 
ing problems of the life insurance business. 

For the reason stated above, any agency 
which is thinking about trying the new elec- 
tronic methods should plan on making ex- 
tensive systems study before it invites pro- 
posals from equipment manufacturers to deal 
with its problem. 


A Look Ahead 
His paper has been concerned primarily 
with pilot studies and explorations in the 
application of electronic equipment in the 


processing of routine information in adminis- 
trative organizations. There may be possibili- 
tics of even more interesting and promising 
developments in the use of such devices. In 
recent years there has grown up a new branch 
of applied mathematics which deals with prob- 
lems important to management. It has been 
called variously “formal programming,” “lin- 
‘ar programming,” and “activities analysis.” 
Closely related developments are the begin- 
nings of a “theory of games” and a “theory of 
information,” both of which provide for the 
formal-logical statement of the best way for a 
group to achieve an objective. 

All of these new approaches deal with the 
problem of obtaining the “best” or lowest-cost 
system (“optimum strategy”) for carrying out 
a large system of operations, where decisions 
depend on very large numbers of interrelated 
variables. The tools are a formal-logical ap- 
proach to simultaneous conditions and the 
mathematical techniques which have been in- 
vented to handle this class of problems. The 
goal of these approaches is to erect a consistent 
system of decisions in areas where “judgment” 
can be reduced to sets of clear-cut rules such as 
(1) “purchase at the lowest price,” or (2) “never 
let the supply of bolts fall below the estimated 
one-week requirement for any size or type.” 

Whatever the new developments, there will 
still remain many problems that cannot be cast 
into the form to which these formal methods 
can be applied. Actually, in many cases the 
problem is much more one of systems, differ- 
ences in concepts within the organization, and 
lack of firm program information on which to 
base a mathematical model or logical formula- 
tion than it is a problem of mathematics as 
such, In any event, there is no real possibility 
that the executive or the top administrator will 
become obsolete as the result of foreseeable 
advances in the use of clectronic equipment. 
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Reorganization Footnotes 


Although the pattern for reorganization pro- 
posals has become more or less standardized, 
every new plan tends to present variations of 
interest to students of administration. 

Plan No. 2 of 1953, providing for reorgani- 
zation in the Department of Agriculture, is a 
case in point. This plan was similar in many 
respects to one submitted by President Tru- 
man in 1950 together with five other plans de- 
signed to carry out recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission by transferring all func- 
tions vested in various officers, employees, and 
agencies of the Departments of Treasury, Jus- 
tice, Interior, Commerce, Labor, and Agri- 
culture to the respective Secretaries. All of 
these plans except the one relating to the De- 
partment of Agriculture became effective— 
the Department of the Treasury through a re- 
vised Plan No. 26. A similar plan affecting the 
Post Ofhce Department (No. 3 of 1949) had al- 
ready become effective, and basic legislation 
incorporating like provisions for the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State had been approved 
by the Congress. Thus, at the time President 
Eisenhower submitted Plan No. 2, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was the only agency of de- 
partmental status in which the functions had 
not been vested in the Secretary. 

Nevertheless, there was still a certain amount 
of determined opposition in Congress to the 
grant of this authority to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. ‘To reassure this group, there was 
written into Reorganization Plan No. 2 a pro- 
vision not found in any other plan, requiring 
the Secretary “to the extent deemed practica- 
ble . . . [to] give appropriate advance pub- 
lic notice of delegations of functions proposed 
to be made by him and [to] afford appropri- 
ate opportunity for interested persons and 
groups to place before the Department of 
Agriculture their views with respect to such 
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proposed delegations.” Secretary Ezra Benson, 
in his testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations on this subject, 
stated that he regarded this provision as im- 
posing upon any Secretary an obligation to ad- 
vise and consult with the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress before making any major 
organization change, and that he would also 
expect to advise and consult with farm organi- 
zations and other leaders in agriculture. (See 
Senate Report No. 297, 83rd Cong., 1st sess.) 

This plan became effective on June 4, 1953, 
and on October 13 the Secretary issued a long, 
detailed press release announcing his inten- 
tion to reorganize the department along the 
lines indicated therein. It was noted in the re- 
lease that the proposals were being made “after 
consultation with Congressional agricultural 
leaders, the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission, representatives of the Land Grant 
Colleges, representatives of the President's 
Committee on Reorganization of the Govern- 
ment, farm organization leaders, and others.” 
A final paragraph invited “anyone desiring to 
express his views regarding this proposed re- 
organization” to communicate in writing with 
the Secretary by November 1. 

During the two-week “squawk period” desig- 
nated by the Secretary there were a number of 
public statements objecting to the proposed 
reorganization. Chief opposition came from 
the National Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts, which objected strenuously to the an- 
nounced plan to abolish seven regional offices 
of the Soil Conservation Service and delegate 
more responsibility to the states. A number of 
members of Congress also voiced objections to 
the plan, some of them demanding that the re- 
organization be held up until it could be re- 
viewed by the Congress. 

Despite these demands, Secretary Benson an- 
nounced at a news conference on November 2 
that he was putting the plan into effect im- 


mediately, substantially as announced. This 
was being done, he said, with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of President Eisenhower. 

This controversy raises interesting questions 
with respect to the appropriate relationships 
between Congress, the President, and inter- 
ested pressure groups on the subject of the or- 
ganization of the executive departments. 

Plan No. 9 reorganized the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to abolish the position of vice 
chairman and give to the chairman of the 
council the function of reporting to the Presi- 
dent on the activities of the council. This 
change is in general agreement with the rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission and 
others favoring an Office of the Economic Ad- 
viser with a single head. At the same time, the 
President stated in the message he sent to Con- 
gress with the plan that he was asking the 
heads of several departments and agencies or 
their designated representatives to serve as an 
Advisory Board on Economic Growth and 
Stability, under the chairmanship of the chair- 
man of the council. This board, consisting of 
representatives from the White House staff, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Departments of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor, and Treasury, holds weekly 
meetings with Chairman Arthur Burns. It 
also maintains close liaison with the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, another interdepart- 
mental committee, chaired by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Plans Nos. 7 and 8 submitted to Congress on 
June 1, 1953, effected a basic reorganization 
of United States programs operating overseas. 
No. 7 established a new Foreign Operations 
Administration and abolished the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency; No. 8 established another new 
agency—the United States Information Agency 
~and transferred to it the international infor- 
mation programs formerly administered by the 
Department of State and the Mutual Security 
Agency. 

An Executive order, issued the same day 
the plans were submitted to Congress, trans- 
ferred the ‘Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion from the State Department to the Juris- 
diction of the Director of Mutual Security, 
which meant, of course, that it would become 
a part of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
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tion when Plan No. 7 became eflective sixty 
days later. 

Although this reorganization removed a 
number of operating programs from the direct 
jurisdiction of the State Department, the Presi- 
dent went to some pains to make it clear that 
he regards the Secretary of State as the Cabi- 
net officer with primary responsibility for the 
formulation and control of foreign policy. 
Both plans provide that the Secretary of State 
“shall advise with the President concerning 
the appointment and tenure” of the directors 
of the two new agencies—the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and the United States 
Information Agency—and in the message ac- 
companying the plans the President stated 
that he intended to exercise his powers of ap- 
pointment to insure that these offices should 
be occupied “only by men who support and 
enjoy the full confidence of the Secretary of 
State.” Furthermore, in a letter addressed to 
the heads of all the executive departments, 
defining relationships under the new plans, 
the President directed the heads of the new 
agencies to “assure the concurrence or partici- 
pation” of the Secretary of State before taking 
up with him any policy matters of concern to 
the Secretary. A similar obligation is placed 
on the directors of the two agencies with re- 
spect to the Secretary of the ‘Treasury and the 
Secretary of Defense on policy matters for 
which they have primary responsibility. 


FOA Reorganization 


In order to facilitate policy coordination 
with the Department of State, the internal or 
ganization of the Foreign Operations Ad. 
ministration is roughly parallel to that of 
State. Line responsibility is assigned to a 
deputy director for operations, who supervises 
a group of offices for geographic regions, each 
of which is further subdivided into “country 
desks.”” The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, a government corporation which served 
as the operating division of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration for Latin America, 
will serve a similar function in FOA, although 
it has been reorganized on a geographic basis 
to fit the FOA pattern. Two additional deputy 
directors are in charge of Management and 
Technical Services. ‘Technical Services is or- 
ganized by function, with groups of specialists 
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in various fields to advise the country desks 
and provide guidance to technical assistance 
specialists overseas. 

A Public Administration Division was cre- 
ated by pulling together the public administra- 
tion technical advisers in the Mutual Security 
Agency and the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and by transferring to FOA the 
Foreign Technical Assistance Group of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is now known 
as the Training Operations and Resources 
Branch. Coordination of technical assistance 
in closely related fields was sought by combin- 
ing the Public Administration Division with 
divisions for Education, Health, and Com- 
munity Services in an Office of Public Services. 
Alvin W. Roseman, former deputy director 
of the MSA Mission to Greece, and previously 
head of Organization and Planning for MSA, 
is acting director of both the Office of Public 
Services and its constituent Public Administra- 
tion Division. 

Harold E. Stassen, director of FOA, has an- 
nounced that it will be the administration's 
policy to emphasize participation in overseas 
programs such as emergency relief, aid to 
refugees, and technical assistance by United 
States nongovernmental organizations. This 
policy includes cooperation with foundations 
and philanthropic agencies with overseas in- 
terests; encouragement and financial aid to 
colleges and universities in undertaking tech- 
nical assistance projects establishing 
“cousin college” relationships with foreign 
institutions; and contracts with private firms 
to provide technical services overseas. 

The consolidation of the mutual security 
and the technical assistance programs had 
been frequently recommended in recent years, 
notably in the Rockefeller report of 1950, 
Partners in Progress, but the question of 
change has been controversial. Critics fear 
that combining in a single agency the techni- 
cal assistance function and large-scale military 
and economic aid for mutual security will re- 
sult in neglect of technical assistance and loss 
of the value of Point 4 as a symbol of Ameri- 
ca’s unselfish interest in the welfare and prog- 
ress of less fortunate peoples. However, Mr. 
Stassen has repeatedly stated his belief in the 
importance of technical cooperation, and a 
December, 1953, report of the International 
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Development Advisory Board, headed by Eric 
Johnston, strongly recommended the continu- 
ance of such a program on a long-range basis 
at roughly the current level of expenditure. 
The board endorsed the administration of 
mutual security and technical assistance by 
the same agency, but it recommended that so 
far as possible the separate identity of the 
technical cooperation program should be pre- 
served. Separate presentation of the program 
to the Budget Bureau, Congress, and the pub- 
lic would help preserve this identity, the board 
felt. 


Reorganization in the Post Office Depart- 
ment 

The Post Office Department has set up in 
Cincinnati the first of fifteen projected re- 
gional offices which are being established to 
facilitate decentralization of postal operations. 
This “pilot” office in Cincinnati will be head- 
quarters for the region serving Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. 

Decentralization of postal operations has 
been the object of various bills introduced in 
the Congress for almost fifty vears, and the 
Hoover Commission recommendations in 1949 
contemplated a pattern similar to that now be- 
ing put into effect by Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield. 

Other important changes in the organiza- 
tion and management of the Post Office De- 
partment are being developed on the basis of 
a number of special studies conducted by man- 
agement consulting firms under contract ar- 
rangements. Among these is the firm of Rob- 
ert Heller & Associates, which has a small team 
of its own men working with a number of post 
office inspectors regularly employed in the de- 
partment. G. B. Allen, vice-president of the 
Heller firm, was a member of the original 
Hoover Commission task force which studied 
the Post Office Department, and is in charge of 
the team making the present study. George 
Fry & Associates is making a study of the wage 
structure of the field service; and a firm of ac- 
countants, working with a number of regular 
employees on loan from the General Account- 
ing Office, is working out a revised budget and 
accounting system. 
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Administrative Procedure Office Recom- 
mended 

Establishment of an office of administrative 
procedure in the Department of Justice, under 
the supervision of the Attorney General, was 
recommended by the President's Conference 
on Administrative Procedure at a two-day 
meeting in Washington in November, 1953. 

The conference was established by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in April, 1953, to eliminate 
unnecessary delay, expense, and volume of 
records in some federal administrative pro- 
ceedings and “to evolve by cooperative eflort 
principles which may be applied and_ steps 
which may be taken severally by the depart- 
ments and agencies toward the end that the 
administrative process may be improved to 
the benefit of all." Representatives of more 
than fifty federal agencies, together with prac- 
ticing lawyers, federal judges, and hearing ex- 
aminers, are members of the conference. 

At its first meeting in June, 1953, the con- 
ference selected various problems for study by 
committees, including the question of the cre- 
ation in the federal government of an office 
to carry on continuous studies of federal ad- 
ministrative procedures and perform the func- 
tions with respect to hearing examiners which 
are presently performed by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The recommendation adopted at the No- 
vember meeting omitted any reference to the 
hearing examiner functions, which cannot be 
transferred without legislative action. Estab- 
lishment of the office in the Department of 
Justice, on the other hand, can be accom- 
plished by executive action. The report of the 
committee appointed to study this question 
recommended immediate creation of the new 
office, and urged that it be directed to initiate 
promptly a cooperative effort with the Civil 
Service Commission and the agencies employ- 
ing hearing examiners for the improvement of 
policies and procedures with respect to the 
recruitment, promotion, and tenure of this 
group. 

A number of study groups during recent 
years have recommended creation of an office 
of administrative procedure, although opinion 
has varied as to the appropriate scope of its ac- 
tivities and the nature of its organization. In 
1941 the Attorney General's Committee on Ad- 


ministrative Procedure recommended that an 
office be established by law as an independent 
agency, to be administered by a board com- 
posed of a justice of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, the di- 
rector of the Administrative Ofhce of the 
United States Courts, and a director of federal 
administrative procedure to be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Within the next few years, similar 
recommendations were made in two large 
states—California and New York; and in 1949 
a Task Force of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended creation of a separate office of ad- 
ministrative procedure in the Executive Ofhce 
of the President. The whole commission did 
not go this far, but it did recommend further 
studies by the Administrative Management Di- 
vision of the Bureau of the Budget with the 
aid of legal consultants. 

No action has been taken to date on the rec- 
ommendation adopted by the conference last 
November. 


Conference on Resources 


Almost 1,500 persons from business, govern- 
ment, science, education, and other fields at- 
tended the Mid-Century Conference on Re- 
sources for the Future which met in Washing- 
ton December 2-4, 1953, to examine the present 
resources situation of the United States and 
discuss the problems to be faced in the coming 
quarter-century. President Eisenhower spoke 
briefly to the conference on its opening day to 
express his deep interest in conservation, which 
he defined as use without waste. Former Am- 
bassador Lewis W. Douglas was chairman of 
the conference. 

Since the purpose of the conference was to 
assemble facts and exchange views among the 
widely representative participants, there was 
no attempt to reach conclusions or formulate 
recommendations about the different and fre- 
quently controversial problems discussed. 
However, the eight sections into which the 
conference was divided (see Autumn, 1953, 
Review, p. 278) made reports on their ses- 
sions that noted the general! areas of agreement 
discovered and the main points of disagree- 
ment. 

Administrative problems were touched upon 
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throughout the conference. ‘The desirability of 
further integration of agencies dealing with 
resources at all levels of government was one 
of the areas of general agreement. ‘The need 
for up-to-date research on resources adminis- 
tration, particularly in the fields of intergov- 
ernmental relations and public-private agency 
cooperation, was pointed out. It was also em- 
phasized that in the future our domestic pro- 
grams and agencies must be organized so as 
to reflect our increasing concern with the total 
world supply of resources and raw materials. 

The conference was the first major project of 
Resources for che Future, Inc., a new non- 
profit corporation financed by the Ford Foun- 
dation for fostering research and education on 
natural resources problems. Reuben G. Gus- 
tavson, president and executive director of 
the organization, said that a number of project 
proposals were being studied with a view to 
grant support. ‘The proceedings of the con. 
ference, which will be available to all inter- 
ested public and private agencies and groups, 
will provide program guidance to Resources 
for the Future. 


Transition State and Local 


“Transition” arrangements reminiscent of 
the joint briefing sessions, the “blackbooks,” 
and the preliminary “designations” which ac- 
companied the change in the national adminis- 
tration last year have marked changes of ad- 
ministration this year in the populous state of 
New Jersey and in New York City. 

In New Jersey, the then Governor-elect Rob- 
ert B. Meyner was invited by the retiring Re- 
publican Governor to meet with him and the 
members of his Cabinet early in December “to 
plan for the orderly transition of administra- 
tions.” ‘The Governor-elect brought with him 
to these conversations three advisers who were 
active in promoting his candidacy and who 
had worked closely with him in the develop- 
ment of the program on which he won election. 
One of these three, Joseph E. McLean of 
Princeton University, had managed the Mey- 
ner campaign. Arrangements were made at this 
general meeting for further talks with each 
department head to discuss in detail the work 
of the various agencies. 

In New York City, the newly elected mayor, 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr., had announced a num- 
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ber of major appointments by the end of No- 
vember, among them that of Luther Gulick to 
the office of city administrator—a new position 
which the incoming mayor proposed to create. 
The importance of the change of adminis- 
tration in New York City was heightened by 
the fact that two major studies of the city gov- 
ernment had been recently completed, both 
of which had recommended adoption of a per- 
formance budget and the appointment of a 
top-level administrative officer to assist the 
mayor with the business management of the 
city. The Gulick appointment was in line with 
these recommendations. A few days later the 
mayor-elect announced that a special task force 
had begun work on the city’s 1954-55 budget 
under the direction of the incumbent budget 
director, who had been asked to continue in 
that office under the new administration. Other 
members of this task force were announced as 
Mr. Gulick and Construction Coordinator 
Robert Moses, another incumbent officer who 
would remain with the new administration. 
During the interval between his election and 
the date of his taking office, the incoming 
mayor maintained an organization headquar- 
ters comparable to the “shadow White House” 
at the Hotel Commodore in New York City 
from which President-elect Eisenhower oper- 
ated prior to his inauguration. A number of 
advisory groups were also established to supply 
expert advice and guidance to the new city 
administration. The New York Times (De- 
cember 1g, 1953) described these groups as fol- 
lows: “One is a political group concerned pri- 
marily with the electoral consequences of pro- 
posed answers. The second is a committee of 
technical experts familiar with city problems 
and able to suggest solutions. The third is a 
coordinating committee able to do research 
and public relations. ‘The fourth is a group of 
personal friends which has come to be known 
as the ‘taxi cabinet’ since its members get the 
Mayor-clect’s ear usually by riding with him 
from home to ofhce or vice versa. . . . Pro- 
posals can originate in any one of the four 
groups but must be considered by the other 
three before they become a definite policy.” 


Making the Case for Annexation 


Officials of central city areas, beset by the 
problems of fringe area developments, are find- 
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ing that straightforward discussions of the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of annexa- 
tion help bring these areas under their juris- 
diction. 

Boulder, Colorado, has prepared an infor- 
mation sheet for distribution to residents of 
outlying communities to spell out what annexa- 
tion would mean to them. It tells fringe resi- 
dents these facts which may be considered dis- 
advantages if their area is annexed: 


You will pay city property taxes. 
You may be subject to utility extension costs. 
You may be subject to street improvement costs. 


The leaflet then goes on to name these advan- 
tages of annexation: 


Your city water bill will be lower. 

You are eligible for city sewer and water ex- 
tensions. 

Your gas and electricity rates will be lower. 

Your fire insurance rate will be less. 

You will have better police and fire protection. 

Your property values will be protected by city 
zoning and building codes. 

Your property will increase in resale value. 


In Seattle, Washington, residents of a fringe 
area north of the city formed study groups to 
learn of such advantages of annexation as gar- 
bage collection, sewers, lower fire insurance 
rates, transportation, schools, and other mu- 
nicipal services. Since then, annexation has 
been approved by a two-to-one vote for this 
area, which covers nine square miles and has a 
population of 40,000. An area of 22 square 
miles adjoining the southern city limits is ex- 
pected to vote on annexation within the next 
year. The population of this area is estimated 
at 60,000. 


Study of Combined Police and Fire Service 


Public Administration Service has under- 
taken a one-year investigation to determine 
the good and bad points of combining police 
and fire protection into a single unit. The ob- 
ject of the study is to discover whether the 
traditional separation of police and fire de- 
partments is desirable in the light of today’s 
municipal needs, responsibilities, resources, 
and technology. 

Seven communities in the United States and 
Canada have revamped their public protec- 


tion systems so that the same staff does both 
police and fire work. The PAS inquiry will in- 
volve a close look at those communities and 
their experience with the combined program 
in an effort to find out such things as how ef- 
fective the arrangement has been; how the 
public has accepted it; whether the system can 
be used in large, industrial cities; what train- 
ing problems are involved in educating work- 
ers to do the two different jobs; and what type 
of organization appears most workable. 

Other infermation to be assessed will be pro- 
vided by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, which has sent out questionnaires to 
fire and police chiefs throughout the nation 
asking about the present operation of public 
safety programs. 

Established ‘authorities in police and fire 
work will be used throughout the study, in ad- 
dition to the regular staff. Advisers will include 
prominent police and fire chiefs and experts 
in municipal affairs and public works. Fire 
protection engineers will be asked to give 
their views on the effects consolidation might 
have on the rating of cities for fire insurance. 

Representatives of several groups especially 
concerned with public safety will be asked to 
criticize the progress and findings of the proj- 
ect, in order to make sure that all pertinent 
aspects of police and fire work are covered. 

Most recent adoption of a single safety de- 
partment came this year in Buena Park, Cali- 
fornia. Other localities having some form of an 
integrated system are Sewickley Heights, Penn- 
sylvania; Grosse Pointe Shores, Michigan; 
Huntington Woods, Michigan; Montreal-East, 
Quebec; Oakwood, Ohio; and Sunnyvale, Cali- 
fornia. 

Sunnyvale, with a population of about 15,- 
ooo, is the largest community to have a con- 
solidated system. What used to be the police 
and fire departments have been joined in a 
Department of Public Safety. Employees are 
called public safety officers and are supervised 
by one chief. 

Sewickley Heights, population 671, is the 
smallest community to have integrated public 
safety services. When incorporated in 1935, it 
kept the combined setup that had been man- 
aged by a local association since 1920. Hunting- 
ton Woods, population 4,919, has also had 18 
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years of experience with the same personnel 
serving as policemen and firemen. 

Officials of localities that have a single-unit 
system generally agree that a major advantage 
is saving money without sacrificing efficiency. 
Montreal-East, with a population of 5,000 and 
a business district containing 22 stores and 24 
industrial plants, has saved about $26,000 a 
year by having a combined department, its of- 
ficials have reported. 


Public Authorities 


The 1952 census of governmental units, 
which showed an increase of almost’ 50 per cent 
in the number of special districts created dur- 
ing the ten-year period 1942-1952 in contrast to 
a noticeable decline in the over-all number of 
governmental units during the same period, 
emphasizes the extensive use of the public au- 
thority which is being made in government 
today. ‘This trend has attracted the attention 
of a number of groups and individuals who 
are attempting to evaluate the advantages and 
disadvantages of this device. 

_A contribution to the published informa- 
tion on this subject is the recently issued study 
by the Council of State Governments, Public 
Authorities in the States. This study was made 
as a result of a resolution adopted by the 1952 
meeting of the Governors’ Conference, follow- 
ing a discussion of the widespread use of pub- 
lic authorities in the several states as agencies 
to finance the construction of toll roads and 
various types of public buildings and to oper- 
ate various public enterprises. The resulting 
publication traces the development of the pub- 
lic authority and includes detailed descriptions 
of the organization, financing, and legal con- 
siderations involved in the use of this type of 
governmental body. 

The Governmental Research Association, at 
its annual conference last September, devoted 
one of its round tables to this subject, with par 
ticipants from the ‘Tennessee Valley Authority, 
The Port of New York Authority, the staff of 
the Council of State Governments, and a re- 
porter on the Newark Evening News. 

The speakers from the TVA and the Port 
Authority emphasized the usefulness of the 
corporate device for regional programs which 

cut across political boundaries and indicated 
their belief that adequate controls existed with 


respect to their organizations to insure ac- 
countability. The newspaper reporter, how- 
ever, cited the New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
and the New York Transit Authority as exam- 
ples of what he referred to as “evasion, escap- 
ism, and exemption.” 

Luther Gulick, speaking to the League of 
Women Voters of New York City shortly after 
he had been appointed to the new post of city 
administrator, cautioned against over-reliance 
on “the creation of a flock of new authorities” 
as a solution for the problems of metropolitan 
government and urged instead that the search 
for new inventions in the forms of government 
be actively pursued. 

Similar doubts about the increasing use of 
authorities were expressed by Joseph E. Mc- 
Lean of Princeton University in an article in 
the October, 1953, issue of the National Mu- 


nicipal Review, “Use and Abuse of Authori- 
ties.” 


Public Records Management 


A general guide for the destruction of pub- 
lic records has been drawn up by the New 
Jersey Bureau of Archives and History and ap- 
proved by the New Jersey Local Government 
Board for city and county offices. 

Of the 63 kinds of records listed—from acci- 
dent reports to warrants—the bureau recom- 
mends the permanent retention of only 15. 
Records to be kept permanently are: state au- 
dit reports, general books of account (both 
journal and ledger), general receipts and ex- 
penditures, budget reports, debt statements, 
destruction requests and authorizations, an- 
nual financial reports, minutes, municipal 
plans, master set of resolutions, delinquent tax 
register, collectors’ duplicates, maps, and sale 
books. 

Retention for twenty years was recommended 
for subsidiary books and accounts (both jour- 
nal and ledger). Records of refunds should be 
kept for ten years, and records of officials’ oaths 
and surety bonds should be retained for ten 
years after the termination of office. 

The bureau indicated that all other records 
should be kept for periods ranging from two 
to seven years, with these three exceptions: 
copies of financial reports (retention optional), 
administrative correspondence (to be reviewed 


periodically), and machine tapes (to be kept 
until audit). 


Cooperation Between **Town” And **Gown” 


Intergovernmental cooperation between cit- 
ies and colleges can result in improved munici- 
pal services to both, two recent examples show. 

Michigan State College and the city of East 
Lansing, Michigan, have joined forces on sev- 
eral services needed by both. One of the co- 
operative services is a $500,000 sewage disposal 
plant to serve both the college and the city. 
Construction costs were shared on a 50-50 basis, 
but the college pays two-thirds of the plant's 
annual maintenance and operating budget of 
$42,000. 

The city and college also divide the $35,000 
yearly cost for fire department equipment and 
share the annual operation and maintenance 
costs of $77,000. The campus and city police 
and fire departments share a radio transmitter 
and pay equal operating expenses. 

The college and the city each has its own 
water distribution system, but they are joined 
by a valve and meter so that one system can 
furnish water to the other if needed. 

In California, Stanford University has asked 
Palo Alto to annex 266 acres of university 
land, including a site where Stanford plans to 
build a $15 million shopping center. Also in- 
cluded in the area is land for a professional 
office building, a residential apartment area, a 
hospital, and a convalescent home, and land 
for commercial use. Under the proposal, the 
university and other developers will pay for 
their own streets and water and sewer lines, 
which will be connected with existing city 
lines. 


More Continuous Testing Programs 
Job seekers in an increasing number of pub- 
lic jurisdictions may take civil service tests 
whenever they apply, according to a recent 
survey made by the Civil Service Assembly and 
the Oregon State Civil Service Commission. 
Sixty-four out of 79 large state and local 
personnel agencies replied that they have es- 
tablished programs of continuous testing for 
recruitment, in place of systems that held ex- 
aminations and hired workers once or twice a 


year. 
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Some jurisdictions reported that they let an 
applicant take the test any time he comes to 
the agency's office. Others said they schedule 
examinations once a week. Both methods help 
make sure that potential employees are tested 
while their interest is high. Then the papers 
are processed quickly, and successful candi- 
dates are ready for immediate appointment. 

Forty-seven agencies reported that because 
tests are given more often, they have to take 
steps to preserve the secrecy of the questions 
asked. They do this by using different forms 
of the tests. As a further protection, 45 of the 
agencies queried noted that they do not permit 
anyone to take an examination more than once 
in three months. Twenty agencies said they 
restrict candidates to one try every six to eight 
months. 

Most jurisdictions limit their continuous 
testing programs to those job classes for which 
there is constant demand, such as clerical 
workers. 


Municipal Administration Correspond- 
ence Course 

The first correspondence course ever offered 
in Canada in the field of municipal administra 
tion is being given this year by the University 
of British Columbia at Vancouver. 

Subjects taught include accounting, law, f- 
nance, and administration. At the end of two 
years, students will receive a Junior Diploma 
in Municipal Administration. Completion of 
the courses for the third and fourth years will 
entitle the student to a Senior Diploma in 
Municipal Administration. 

About sixty persons have enrolled for the 
first year—all of them engaged in some munici 
pal government work in the province. 


NAHO Changes Name to NAHRO 


The National Association of Housing Ofh- 
cials, by vote of its membership, has changed 
its name to the National Association of Hous 
ing and Redevelopment Officials. 

The addition of the word redevelopment to 
the names does not indicate new activity within 
the association but brings its name up-to-date 
to conform with its long-time activity and in- 
terest in redevelopment, the association said in 
announcing the change. 

The purpose of the association has always 
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been to better all phases of public administra- 
tion in housing and community redevelop- 
ment through slum eradication and rebuild- 
ing. The association was one of the sponsors 
of the pioncering Urban Redevelopment 
Study. And when redevelopment became a 
formalized program under the Housing Act of 
1949, the association that same year instituted 
its Redevelopment Information Service for 
public agencies and officials working with re- 
development programs. In 1951, members who 
were especially interested in redevelopment set 
up the Redevelopment Section as a part of the 
association. 


New Management Association Formed 


A new organization—the Armed Forces Man- 
agement ‘Technicians Association—has been es- 
tablished in the Defense Department. Its mem- 
bership includes military and civilian person- 
nel engaged in management work in all of the 
departments of the Defense Establishment: 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The objectives of the new organization are: 
(1) to cooperate in the interchange of the 
highly specialized techaiques and knowledge 
required for the continuance of improved man- 
agement methods, (2) to foster a spirit of good 
will among its members and to perpetuate the 
friendships, memories, and traditions growing 
out of their service together in the Armed 
Forces, (3) to provide a vehicle for the dis- 
cussion of management techniques that are 
unique to the Defense elements. ‘The associa- 
tion is not an official instrumentality of the 
government and is politically nonpartisan. 
However, it has the sanction of the top military 
and civilian heads of the various defense agen- 
cies. 

James M. Mitchell, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel) 
and a former president of ASPA, was elected 
chairman of the board. 


Committee for Young Men in Govern- 
ment 

A group of young men interested in strength- 
ening the processes of self-government has or- 
ganized under the name of the Committee for 
Young Men in Government. One thousand 


businessmen and corporations are being en- 
listed as a Sponsoring Committee. From this 
group an Advisory Board of outstanding citi- 
zens will be selected and a national Board of 
Directors, forty-eight members representing 
the several states, will be established as the 
oficial authority of the organization. 

A national office has been established in New 
York City and a National Advisory Program 
Committee is assisting state, county, and local 
groups in the establishment of effective and 
practical programs of action. ‘The national of- 
fice and local groups will issue factual state- 
ments of a nonpartisan nature to clarify and 
give a basis for judgment of current issues. 

The Program of Action supported by the 
new organization includes a recommendation 
that “a manpower reserve will be created from 
among the members of the organization, and 
from other business, industrial and_profes- 
sional men who are qualified for such service,” 
to meet governmental needs in case of war or 
similar emergencies. 


Measuring Living Standards 


One of the problems confronting the United 
Nations and other groups interested in the or- 
ganization of systematic attempts to raise liv- 
ing levels in underdeveloped areas is the lack 
of satisfactory methods for defining and meas- 
uring standards of living and changes in vari- 
ous countries to facilitate international com- 
parisons. A resolution urging special attention 
to this subject was passed at the Sixth Session 
of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in 1951, and the Economic and Social 
Council at its Fourteenth Session in 1952 re- 
quested the Secretary-General, in cooperation 
with the International Labour Organization 
and other appropriate Specialized Agencies, to 
convene a small group of experts to prepare a 
report on the matter. 

Members appointed by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to undertake this study were: K. R. V. 
Rao, director, Delhi School of Economics, In- 
dia, chairman; Philip Hauser, professor of so- 
ciology, University of Chicago, rapporteur; 
Raymond Firth, professor of anthropology, 
University of London, United Kingdom; FEr- 
land von Hofsten, chief, Statistical Office, So- 
cial Welfare Board, Stockholm, Sweden; Father 
Louis Joseph Lebret, editor, Economie et Hu- 
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manisme, France; and O. Alexander Moraes, 
acting secretary-general, Inter-American Sta- 
tstical Institute, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington. 

Prior to the meeting of the group of experts 
in closed sessions from June 8 through June 
26, the UN Social Affairs Department solicited 
the views of experts from interested countries 
to guide the Special Committee, and a number 
of preliminary studies were made. Among 
these was a three-day meeting of United States 
experts convened by the Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House in New York City. Dr. 
Stuart A. Rice was chairman and Professor 
Seymour Miller of Brooklyn College was rap- 
porteur for this group, which included statisti- 
cians, sociologists, economists, nutritionists, 
physiologists, and anthropologists. Copies of 
the report of this conference may be secured 
from the PACH office in New York, 45 East 
65th Street. 

The Report of the UN Special Committee, 
which may be secured from UN Headquarters 
in New York, notes the absence of frequency 
distributions of available data and differentia- 
tion of the population by such variables as age, 
sex, ethnic, social, economic, urban-rural and 
regional groups, and the lack of data for family 
groups. The committee rejected the “mone- 
tary approach” to measurement because of dis- 
crepancies in the buying power of different 
currencies which could not be reconciled by 
the official exchange rates, and because in many 
societies a major part of the social product 
does not enter the market system. 

Instead, the experts proposed the use of a 
variety of “components” which would give a 
picture of the material and nonmaterial as- 
pects as they affect net satisfaction with a total 
life situation. The choice of “components” 
was modified to take into account manageabil 


ity and availability of data. Among the com- 
ponents recommended by the group were: 
health, food and nutrition, education, working 
conditions, employment situation, aggregate 
consumption and savings, transportation, 
housing, clothing, recreation, social security, 
human freedoms. To measure each compo- 
nent, “indicators” were suggested by the com- 
mittee. Thus health might be indicated by lite 
expectancy at birth, crude death rate, infant 
mortality rate, number of hospital beds, num- 
ber of physicians in relation to the popula- 
tion, etc. For many of the components the 
group recognized the difhculty of attempting 
to get global statistics and urged the develop: 
ment of sampling and survey methods, stress 
ing especially the need for “family living sur- 
veys” as a way of measuring actual living con- 
ditions. The group also urged the need for 
distribution data, stressing that “average” fig- 
ures were often misleading. 

In order to facilitate the collection of this 
information, and to ensure international com- 
parability, the committee urged the develop 
ment of common conceptual frameworks, uni- 
form coverage of subjects, standard definitions, 
use of uniform schedules and questionnaires, 
uniform tabulation procedures, and detailed 
descriptions of methods and procedures used. 
In particular, the committee recommended 
that statistical systems, especially in the less 
developed areas of the world, should be 
strengthened, that the censuses taken in and 
around 1950 should be analyzed and tabu- 
lated according to a uniform system, and that 
multi-purpose sample surveys should be under- 
taken. Finally, the committee suggested that 
the UN and Specialized Agencies offer techni- 
cal aid to member nations on request to 
strengthen statistical systems, train personnel, 
and conduct surveys. 
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begins another year of 


Service to Governments with 


Two Important New Books 


Program Budgeting: Theory and Practice, 


With Particular Reference to the U. S. Department of the Army 


By FREDERICK C. MOSHER 


Here is the most comprehensive work 
= on program or performance 

udgeting, its significance, its many ad- 
vantages, and its very real limitations. 
This book is a landmark in budgeting 
literature; the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program budget concept are 
clearly demonstrated in a cogent analysis 
of the effort to apply it in our military 
services. 


By RACHEL MARSHALL GOETZ 


This comprehensive handbook de- 
scribes the many types of visuals, the pos- 
sibilities of each type, their practical uses, 
and their limitations. It guides you along 
the visual aids trail from the simplest 
chart to motion picture production, in- 
dicating the benefits and the pitfails as 


1313 East 60th Street 
Washington, D. C. 


Visual Aids for the Publie Service 
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Also for the first time we have a pene- 
trating review of how we plan and con- 
trol the greatest of our national govern- 
ment expenditures, the over forty billion 
dollars that go for support of our mili- 
tary establishment. Here is budgeting on 
the grandest scale in history and involv- 
ing the most important program of our 
nation. 

258 pp., indexed, cloth bound, $5.00. 


you proceed. Colorful, eye-catching illus- 
trations and lively text make this a truly 
exceptional book. An invaluable asset to 
everyone responsible for program report- 
ing, training, and public relations. 

89 pp., $3.25. 


Chicago 37, Illinois 


San Francisco 
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